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THE DEAD ROBIN. 


Poor little robin ! he is dead ! 
He will sing to us no more— 
And never turn his glossy head, 


When he hears us ope the door. 


How prettily he used to feed, 
And hop about so gay, 
When from the windows we threw seed, 
, In happy, careless play. 
4 
Oh, the world was a merry place 
To little robin then— 
He seldom saw a human face, 


Or heard the voice of men. 


THE DEAD ROBIN. 


The far-off sky, so bright and fair, 
Was very dear to him— 

The air, the pure and balmy air, 
Was made for birds to swim. 


But when the spring was very bleak, 
His mate would build a nest ; 

And the fond pair came here to seek 
For comfort and for rest. 


Within my little basket deep, 
Their tiny eggs were laid ; 

For there his little ones could sleep, 

~ Nor care for sun, or shade. 


Oh, how I wish I’d let him go, 
When his mate flew far away ! 

I did not think it would be so— 
Oh, what a gloomy day ! 


My naughty puss I’]l never like, 
For peeping in his house— 

And yet how could the foolish tyke 
Know robin from a mouse ? 


Ah, we ourselves are all to blame 
For pfetty robin’s fate ; 

Indeed, it was a cruel shame, 
To take him from his mate ' 


As 
fs 
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ST. MAUR. 


Among the early settlers of our country, 
were many French Protestants, or Huguenots, 
as they are sometimes called, who left their na- 
tive land to enjoy the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. ‘The Romish Church, being the estab- 
lished form of worship in France, those who 
differed from it had been frequently treated 
with severity. Henry the 4th of France, gave 
the Protestants permission to follow the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, and the treaty 
or covenant which promised them this liberty, 
vas signed by him in the year 1598. It is 
known in history by the name of the Edict of 
Nantes, because it was executed at that place. 
3ut Lewis 14th determined on the conversion 
of those whom he considered heretics, revok- 
ed this Edict, and a bitter persecution ensued. 
Their churches were destroyed, armed soldiers 
quartered in their habitations, their children 
torn from them to be educated by Catholic 
priests, and many imprisoned and murdered, 
Multitudes fled from the face of a king, who 
instead of the father of his people, had be- 
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come their destroyer. They took refuge in 
different parts of Europe and America, and 
their industry, integrity and piety, rendered 
them treasures to their new homes. 

Among those who became inhabitants of 
New England, a number of families commenced 
a settlement at Oxford, in Massachusetts, 
about 66 years after the first landing of the 
English at Plymouth. To the stream passing 
through that town, they gave the name of 
French River, which it continues to bear; and 
to protect them from the surrounding Indians, 
erected a fort, whose ruins are yet visible. 
Their clergyman, the Rev. Pierre Daillé was 
distinguished by the firmness and meekness 
with which he endured, and counselled his 
people to endure the hardships of emigration. 
With this little colony he eventually removed 
from Oxford to Boston, where some of their 
descendants contifiue to this day. Should any 
of my young friends, who read these pages, de- 
sire to see the humble stone which marks the 
grave of this good man, it may be found, togeth- 
er with that of his wife, in the Granary Bury- 
ing Yard in Boston. 
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At the period of the story which I am about 
to relate, the Huguenots had been residents of 
Oxford, somewhat more than three years. ‘They 
had erected a sufficient number of rude dwell- 
ings, and had made good progress in clearing 
and cultivating the earth. The close of Au- 
tumn was again approaching, and every thick- 
et and copse assumed that variety of hue, which 


gives such beauty and brilliance to the forests 


of New-England. The children ofthe colonists 
might be seen, bearing toward their homes, 
baskets of those nuts which were to vary the 
banquet of their winter-evenings. Ere the 
morning sun had melted the white frost from 
the earth, their little fingers, regardless of cold, 
were busily employed in separating the chesnut 
from its armed sheath ; and they were delighted 
to trace in the productions of the hazle-bush, 
a strong resemblance to the filbert of their na- 
tive clime. 

It was sweet to hear their pleasant voices 
chattering to each other, while the more hardy 
ones climbed the lofty walnut and butternut 
trees, and shook the leaded branches for those 
who gathered beneath. It was lovely to see 
their healthful and innocent faces, like fresh 
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flowers amid those wilds, so lately tenanted by 
the red Indian, and the sable bear. Among 
this happy group, were the little children of 
Mr. St. Maur ;* Antoine, a boy of eight years 
of age, with his sister Elisé, four years young- 


er. They were peculiarly dear to their father, 
because he had the sole charge of them, 
for their mother who was a delicate woman, 
and exhausted by the sufferings to which their 
persecutions had exposed them, died during 
the voyage to America. She had long been 
pale and feeble, and their passage was tedious 
and tempestuous. Once, when a violent storm 
arose, she sat during the whole night with her 
infant in her arms, and little Antoine, some- 
times sleeping, and sometimes moaning, by her 
side. When the day began to dawn, she kiss- 
ed the baby for the last time, and laid it in her 
husband’s bosom.. Poor Antoine remembered 
as long as he lived, that she clasped her cold 
hands upon his head, and said in a faint voice, 
as if she prayed, “ ‘I'he cup that my Father 


*This name is now generally written Seymour. Many 
of the Huguenot names have received some change since 
their residence among the Americans. Thus Lawrens is 
altered to Lawrence,—Jeanson to Johnson,—Rawling to 
Rollins,— Boutonet to Bardenot,— Dubelde to Doubleday, 
—and the ancestor of the excellent Governor Bowdoin, al- 
ways made his signature, Pierre Baudoin. 
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hath given me, shall I not drink it ?’” and that 
in a few minutes she was laid down, motionless 


and dead. 
It was no wonder that St. Maur should re- 
gard these motherless children, the companions 


of his exile, with great tenderness. When he 
gave them permission to join the nut-gatherers, 
he said to Antoine, ‘“‘ My son, watch over your 
sister every moment, and return with her be- 
fore the sun sets.” Delighted with their lib- 
erty, and with the healthful toil they were pur- 
suing, Antoine and Elisé, could not help re- 
gretting when they saw the sun decline toward 
the west. Yet obedient to their father’s com- 
mand, they took leave of their companions, and 
turned their steps homeward. ‘They had not 
proceeded far from the forest, ere they discov- 
ered, at considerable distance, profuse clusters 
of the purple frost-grape, peeping out amid 
brown rocks, and faded foliage. Having still 
room in their. baskets, they hastened to load 
them with this new treasure, forgetful how 
widely they wandered from the path, and that 
the last rays of the sun were vanishing. But 
as they descended towards a little dell, two Jn 
difns rushed from the adjoining thicket, and 
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each caught one of the children in his arms. 
Antoine struggled violently, and every feature 
was convulsed with anger. His little sister, 
finding that resistance was vain, became quiet, 
and he, recollecting to have heard that the na- 
tives of this country were soothed by an ap- 
pearance of confidence, endeavored to imitate 
her. But his keen eye took note of every an- 
gle in the path, every brook that they forded, 
every hill that was ascended ; determining if 
possible to effect an escape, and alternately to 
lead and carry his little sister, until they should 
reach their home. 

He was grieved that night so soon came on, 
and prevented his observation of the country. 
The Indians travelled a long time ere they 
halted, and then kindled a fire in the forest, 
before they prepared for rest. They offered 
the children some of the food which they car- 
ried with them, but Antoine refused to partake. 
His heart swelled too high to permit him to 
think of hunger. Being a bold boy, he began 
to meditate the conquests of these savages, for 
he feared that their vigilance would prevent 
him from rescuing his sister, though he trusted 
that he might himself steal silently away, while 
they slept. 
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“'There are but two of them, thought he, 
and if there were twenty I would save Elisé. 
Henry the Great, would not have feared to un- 
dertake it, and I know his arm was not strong- 
er than mine, when he was eight years old. 
What is a soldier good for, who dare not en- 
counter odds ?—and I hope to be a soldier, 
like my valiant ancestors, of whom my dear fa- 
ther has told me.” 

The little girl took the parched corn that 
was offered her; and the Indian upon whose 
knee she sat, was pleased when he saw her eat 
the kernels, and look up in his face with a re- 
proachless eye. They then lay down to sleep, 
each with a captive in hisarms. Antoine wise- 
ly conquered his impatience, and remained per- 
fectly still, until the arm which held him, relax- 
ed his grasp, and deep breathings denoted 
slumber. At first, the repose of the Indian 
was disturbed, and after partially releasing his 
prisoner, he would clasp him more closely, 
muttering, and half opening his eyes in broken 
dreams. 

Antoine waited until he slept profoundly, 
and then scarcely breathing, crept away from’ 
his.side, He rose up, and looked around him 
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Nothing was heard, save the sobs of those who 
slumbered, and the crackling of the fire which 
blazed up high and bright in the forest, except 
now and then the distant growling and snap- 
ping of a bear, as if bereaved of her cubs. The 
heart of the child who had never at the hour of 
midnight been away from his parent’s side, 
might be supposed to shudder at a scene so 
awful. Butanew courage kindled there, when 
he recollected that the care of his sister had 
been entrusted to him, and that his father was 
now miserable for their loss. Little Elisé lay 


sleeping upon the damp ground, her head rest- 


ing upon the bosom of the dark, red man. She 
seemed like a rose-bud, broken from its stalk, 
and dropped in some dismal vault, where the 
bloated toad stares at the strange guest, or the 
snake stealing from its nest, enfolds it in a ven- 
omous coil. Her tiny hand pure as wax, was 
among the long, black locks of the Indian, and 
her ruby lips were slightly parted by her soft 
and quiet breathing. Her brother stood near 
her, and brushing away the thick curls, that 
clustered around his forehead, espied the tom- 
ahawks of their captors, hanging upon a tree. 
He climbed up to them, and not being able to 
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ascertain which was the best, loaded himself 
with both. ‘To descend the tree with these 
weapons, and yet to preserve that caution and 
silence, which the exigence demanded, was no 
slight undertaking for a boy of eight summers. 

His heart beat strong and painfully, as his 
foot was about to touch the ground. At that 
moment, one of the tomahawks fell. It struck 
a stone, and his guard awaked. What was his 
astonishment at beholding a child whom he 
deemed incapable of resistance, raising a dead- 
ly weapon, with a warrior’s spirit flashing from 
his eyes! He could not but gaze on him for a 
moment with admiration ; for in the sight of the 
brave he was beautiful, and the son of the for- 
est respects valor even in a foe. He disarmed 
him, but not till after many a struggle from the 
bold and disappointed boy, whom he pinioned 
securely, and again stretched himself upon his 
bed of turf. Antoine groaned aloud, ‘‘ My 
poor father,’”’ and at last, overcome with fa- 
tigue and sorrow, mourned himself to sleep. 
But in his broken dreams, he started and com- 
plained almost incessantly. Sometimes he vo- 
ciferated, ‘‘Give me my father’s sword,” or, 
“See! see! they have murdered Elisé.” 
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Then fancying he saw the torches of their 
friends coming in pursuit of them, he would 
exclaim, ‘“‘this way! this way! here are the 
vile babe-stealers.”’ 

When it was discovered in the Colony that 
the children of St. Maur had not returned to 
their home, the alarm and sympathy became 
general. Every spot where it was probable 
they might have lingered, was explored. Lights 
were seen in every direction to rise and vanish 
like the lamp of the fire-fly, and for hours the 
woods echoed with the names of Antoine and 
Elisé. But when far beyond the imit of their 
usual walks, their little baskets were found over- 
turned, and the contents scattered in disorder, 
one terrible conclusion burst upon every mind, 
that they must have been captured by the In- 
dians. With the dawn of morning, the colo- 
nists assembled at the door of St. Maur. Some 
of them bore arms, anxious to go immediately, 
and rescue his children by force. They found 
their excellent minister already there, consult- 
ing with the agonized father. They observed 
that the gestures of St. Maur were strong, as if 
he argued earnestly, but the countenance of 
the sacred Teacher was fixed, like one who 
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his people, at length came forward, and said, 
‘“* My sons, it is decided that St. Maur and my- 
self go, and require our lost babes of the savage 
king. If it be true, as we have heard, that 
some germ of goodness dwells in the heart of 
this fierce people, they will listen to a sorrow- 
ing father, and toa man of God. Go to your 
homes, and pray that we may find favor in their 
sight. We give you thanks for your sympathy, 
but the resistance unto blood which some of 
you have meditated, might end in the destruc- 
tion of our colony. It might not restore the 
lambs who are lost, but it would enrage the 
wolves to lay our fold desolate. Return to 
your homes, my children. Not by the sword 
or the bow can ye aid us, but by the lifting up 
of humble hearts and faithful hands.” 

The two ambassadors to the Indian king, 
pressed the hands of their friends, and depart- 
ed towards the valley. They continued their 
journey until the sun passed the meridian. 
They then fortunately met an Indian pursuing 
the chase, who had occasionally shared their 
hospitality, and readily consented to become 
their guide. After travelling until they became 
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weary, they met a party of natives led by one 
who appeared to exercise the functions of a 
Chief. His stature was lofty, but his head de- 
clined, like one addicted to melancholy thought, 


and as he slowly raised it, they perceived deep 


furrows of age and sorrow. His eye fixed stern- 
ly upon them, as if it unexpectedly encounter- 
ed an object of dislike or hatred. Resting 
upon his musket, he seemed to await their ap- 
proach. 

“ This is our prophet,” said their guide, while 
he bent in reverence. ‘‘ He understands your 
language. Our people fear him. He inter- 
prets the will of the Great Spirit.’ 

Father Daillé came forward, and spoke with 
the mildness which distinguished his charac- 
ter. 

“Prophet of the Great Spirit,.we come in 
peace. We hear that thou canst reveal hidden 
things. Canst thou tell us of two wandering 
babes? When last the sun sank behind the 
mountain, we gathered our lambs into the fold : 
but these came not. If, in thy visions, thou 
hast heard the cry of the lost ones, we pray 
thee to guide a mourning father where he may 
once more shelter them in his arms,” 
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The old Indian did not answer for several 
minutes; and then said in a hoarse, hollow 


tone: 
‘What should the red man know of the off- 
spring of his mortal enemies? What! but to 


appoint to the sword such as are for the sword; 
and to cast such as are for the burning, into 
the flame.” 

Father Daillé replied firmly, ‘‘ Hath the 
Great Spirit, whom you call good, any delight 
in the blood of babes?) The God whom we 
worship hath declared that he hath ‘no plea- 
sure in the death of him that dieth.’ ”’ 

“Go your way,” said the hoary prophet, 
“and teach white men not to swear falsely, 
and not to steal from the forest children the 
lands which their fathers gave. Go, and when 
thou hast taught them these things, come tell 
me the words of thy God, and I will hear them. 
The Indian hath had no rest since the eye of 
the pale race looked upon him. He asks only 
to hunt in his own woods; to guide his canoe 
over his own waters, as he had done from the 
beginning. But he flies, and you pursue him, 
until he hath .no place even to spread out his 


blanket. If he “hide in the grave, even there 
* 
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his bones are found and cast out. Why say 


ye that your God hath made all men brethren ? 
Your words and your ways are at war, like the 
flame and the waters. One rises up, but the 
other comes down and quenches it.”’ 

The meek christian answered, ‘ All white 
men obey not thetruth. Sometimes when 
they desire to do good, sin overtakes them, 
and their hearts are found weak. So are some 
of your red men evil. Yet we do not condemn 
thy Great Spirit because some of his followers 
are false.”’ 

While he was speaking to the stern prophet, 
St. Maur perceived a man of noble counte- 
nance approaching, who, from his coronet of 
white’feathers, and the train that surrounded 
him, appeared as a monarch. 

He drew near, and said, “‘ Thou seest, King 
of the Red Men, a father in pursuit of his 
babes. He trusts himself fearlessly among 
your people, for he has heard that they will not 
harm the stranger in distress. In our native 
land, the king who should have sheltered us, 
sought to tear from us the comforts of our reli- 
gion. We could not forsake the God of our 
fathers, so we gave up the dear land of our 
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birth. The ocean waves brought us to this 
new world.. We seek to take the hand of 
our red brethren; for we are a peaceful race, 
pure from the blood of all men. Of my own 
kindred, none inhabit this wilderness, save 
two little buds of a stem that lies buried in 
the earth. Last night sadness was on my 
sleepless pillow, because I found them not. 
If thou knowest, O King, where thy people 
have concealed them, I pray thee to restore 
them unto me. So shall the Great Spirit shed 
his dew upon thy tender plants, and put strength 
into thy heart, when it weigheth down heavily 
in thy bosom.”’ 

The Indian monarch surveyed the speaker 
with a keen eye, and inquired, “ Knowest theu 
this brow? Look in my eyes, and answer me, 
is their glance that of astranger?”’ St. Maur, 
regarding him attentively, replied, ‘I have no 
knowledge of thy countenance, save what this 
hour bringeth me.” 

“The white man,” he answered, ‘ seeth 
not like the Indian, through the disguise of 
garments. Where your ploughs wound the 
bosom of the earth, I have stood and watched 
your people at their toil. There was no coro- 
net upon my brow; but I was a King, and 
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they knew it not. I saw among them neither 
pride nor violence. I came as a foe, but I re- 
turned a friend. To my people I said, do 
these men no harm; they are not of the bands 
who waste us. ‘The prophet of the Great Spi- 
rit rebuked me. He said that the shade of my 
father thirsted for the blood of white men. 
Again I sought the spot where thy brethren 
dwell. And thou knowest not this brow! I 
could read thine at midnight, if but a single 
star trembled through the thick cloud. My 
ear would have known thy voice, though the 
Joud storm was abroad with its thunders. I 
came to thy home hungry, and found bread ; 
beaten by the tempest, and thou badest me lie 
down beside thine hearth; thirsty, and thy son 
for whom thou mournest gave me drink ; hea- 
vy in spirit, and thy little daughter whom thou 
seekest sat on my knee, as the lamb turneth to 
its shepherd. My heart yearned over her ; for 
she smiled when I told her how the bea- 
ver buildeth his house in the forest. Now, 
why dost thou fix on me such a terrible eye? 
Believest thou I could tear one hair from their 
innocent heads? ‘Thinkest thou that thy red 


brother can forget a kindness?) Thy children 
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are sleeping in my tent. No hand should have 
been lifted against them: and had I but one 
blanket, it should have been their bed. But I 
will not hide them from thy eyes, for I know 
the heart of a father, ‘Take thy babes, and re- 
turn in peace unto thy people.” 

He waved his hand, and two of his attend- 
ants ran towards the royal tent. In a moment 
Antoine and Elisé were in the arms of their 


father. ‘The twilight of the next day bore up- 


ward from the rejoicing colony a prayer for the 

heathen of the forest, and that hymn of devout 

thanksgiving, which mingles with the music of 

heaven. L. H. 8. 
Hartford. 


THE OWL, AND THE SWALLOW. 


A PASTORAL. 


Colin—Owl—and Swallow. 


Colin. 


Yr two are often in my homeward path, 
Fain would I know which greater merit hath, 
He whom I meet at twilight in the grove, 

Or he who seems my cottage roof to love : 
Speak then, as ye are able, Owl and Swallow, 
The while I rest within this leafy hollow. 


THE OWL AND THE SWALLOW. 


Owl. 
I am a poet—to the midnight moon 
My dulcet voice in many a lay I tune: 
I hoot to her from out the hollow tree, 
And ever as I hoot, she smiles on me. 


Swallow. 
No poet I,—athwart the summer sky, 
Wheeling, and circling, well I love to fly ; 
And when my sport is done, I go for rest 
Under the eaves where hangs my straw-built nest. 


Owl. 
I love the silent shade, where voices none 
Can interrupt the music of my own ; 
Where I am monarch of the haunted wood, 
And none upon my dignity intrude. 


Swallow. 
With other birds I love to join my note, 
And round the village hear the concert float ; 
My simple home is sweeter far to me, 
Than all the majesty of tower, and tree. 


Owl. 


Night is my season—then I love to hold 
Mysterious feast in valley, wood, and wold, 
In grave-yards, or deserted mansions sit, 
Hated of man, and hating him for it. 


Swallow. 
My gushing music hails the opening dawn, 
No hour to me so lovely as the morn ; 
I perch on rustic barn, or neighboring tree, 
A friend to man, and man a friend to me. 
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I see the fairies and their sportive elves, 

When in the moonlight they regale themselves ; 
And far removed from sound of human feet, 
Dance on the greensward to their music sweet. 


Swallow. 


I see the sweet-briar when she openeth 
Her fragrant bosom to the morning breath : 


Round dewy herbs, and buds of luscious birth, 


I see the bee carousing in his mirth. 


Owl. 
For bird of evil omen I must pass, 
So named by village hind, and country lass : 
I screech aloud, and straight they think to die ; 
The while I sneer at their simplicity. 


Swallow. 
The swains and lassies love my cheerful song, 
And smile a welcome as I dart along; 
Their superstition has so charmed my name, 
That I am safe, e’en from the fowler’s aim. 


Colin. 
No more—here let vour emulation end, 
And thus to moral influence let it tend ; 


Both man and bird on mutual kindness rest, 
And reciprocity is life’s best zest. 


A. M. W. 
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THE LITTLE SAVOYARD AND HIS DOG. 


Translated from the French. 


** My son,”’ said John Clostel, one evening, 
to his son Claude, “‘ you are now twelve years 
old; it is time that you should learn to gain 
your livelihood. I was younger than you when 
my father sent me to seek my fortune, with 
my fiddle and my marmot. I have seen many 
things which are not known among our moun- 
tains; I have tried many sorts of trade; but 
God is my witness that I have never wilfully 
done wrong. The money that the robber gains 
is cursed. Are not those, my dear father, the 
words that you said to me when I set out twen- 
ty years ago?”’ As he said this, John Clostel, 
with his hat in his hand, leant respectfully to- 
wards his old father. ‘The old man seated at 
the corner of the large fire-place, read the holy 
Bible by the light of a rosin torch; he took off 
his spectacles, and laying them on his book, 

he replied, “‘ Yes, my son, it is true, I did tell 
you those words, and I heard them from my 
honored father. I forgot, at the time, to add 
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some other words, taken from the holy scrip- 
tures, which my good father repeated to me 
when he bid me adieu.’’ ‘ What are those 
words, father? Have the kindness to repeat 
them, in order that my son may remember 
them.” “Here they are in the book of Job.” 
The old man put on his spectacles, John Clos- 
tel trimmed the torch, and his father read 
aloud: ‘‘ They that plough iniquity and sow 
wickedness, reap the same.’ ‘Do you hear, 
Claude ?”’ said John Clostel, “‘ how true are 
those words; do not forget them, my child, 
and you will be blest by God.”? On the oppo- 
site side of the fire-place, Marguerite, Claude’s 
mother, and her two little daughters, one 
eight, and the other seven years, were occupied 
in spinning. All three had been silent during 
the conversation between the two fathers. 
Claude, with his elbow resting on his knee, 
and his pretty head leaning on his hand, look- 
ed by turns on his father and his grandfather. 
His ‘face, naturally gay, was now thoughtful. 
The good Marguerite regarded him, from time 
to time, with tearful eyes. The idea of parting 
with her first-born had, for a long time, been a 
cause of sorrow to her. ‘ My friend,” said 
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she to her husband, ‘the winter will be per- 
haps very rigorous; let us wait till the spring 
** No, no, Marguerite, 


’ 


before we let him go.’ 
that is of no consequence, since it is necessary 
he should go; it is as well in three days as in 
three months; it is very cold here, but below 
the mountains it is not so. Our children are 
not abandoned in the world, to which we send 
them, as Jesus Christ sent his disciples. Here, 
Marguerite, I will read you the words that he 
said to them: ‘’Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nei- 
ther for your body, what ye shall put on. Be- 
hold the fowls of the air, they sow not, neither 
do they reap; yet your heavenly Father feed- 
eth them. Are ye not much better than 
they?’ Marguerite, a little consoled by these 
words, dried her eyes, and each embraced her 
son. ‘The family then separated. ‘The jour- 
ney was not mentioned for several succeeding 
days; the good mother only prepared in si- 
lence what she wished to give to the little tra- 
veller. She and her daughters made a com- 
plete new dress. Claude occupied himself with 
making a box for his marmot; his grandfather 
played on his fiddle all the pretty tunes he knew; 
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and his father put two crowns into a leather 
purse for him. Claude loved his parents ten- 
derly, and felt sad at leaving them; but the 
expectation of seeing new places, made his de- 
parture less painful. He had been for a long 
time desirous of travelling, and of seeing won- 
derful things. He cared little for the troubles 
he might have to encounter; his gaiety put 
him out of the reach of all pain; he laughed 
while enduring the most excessive cold; hun- 
ger and thirst never took away his good hu- 
mor ; he was full of activity and invention ; and 
no child appeared better fitted for adventures. 
But at the very moment of his departure, some- 
thing occurred which caused him great trou- 
ble. ‘Two years before, he had found a dog 
wandering in the mountains; the animal, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, almost dying with cold and 
hunger, came and laid down at Claude’s feet, 
with supplicating looks. He immediately took 
it, and had kept it ever since, and called it 
Alco. Alco, though very good natured, was 
the ugliest dog that ever was seen. He had 
black hair, a long nose, a short tail, and ears 
straight and pointed. Claude and Alco were 
very much attached to each other, and had ne- 
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ver been separated; and he feared his poor 
dog would die with grief during his absence. 
He desired to take him with him, but his father 
told him that it might be troublesome, and pro- 
mised to take care of him himself. The day 
of departure arrived. Marguerite and her lit- 
tle daughters wept at the idea that they were 
taking their last meal together; Claude wept 
also; their father sought to console his wife ; 
and the old man, although he had tears in his 
eyes, forced himself to be firm. Alco ran 
round his young master, who, at his sight, wept 
still more. His father fastened his fiddle and 
the box which enclosed his marmot upon his 
shoulders; he put into his hands a stick, and 
into his pocket the leathern purse; his good 
parents then embraced and blessed him. Alco 
wished to follow, as he commonly did, but 
John Clostel kept him back, and shut the door 
of the house upon him; and Claude descended 
the hill. When he was at some distance, he 
turned to see once more his father’s cottage. 
His family remained before the door, they 
waived their hands in token of adieu to the 
little traveller. Claude fell on his knees, ex- 
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tending his arms towards them, as if to de- 
mand a last blessing. 

As the little Savoyard was farther removed 
from the home of his infancy, his feelings be- 
came less sad. His imagination painted a hap- 
py future. ‘“Oh!’’ said he to himself, ‘if I 
had only my dear Alco.”’ As he finished 
these words, Alco, panting with fatigue, threw 
himselfupon him, overwhelming him with ca- 
resses. He resolved never to abandon so faith- 
ful an animal, and to share every thing with 
him. Claude travelled towards France, show- 
ing his marmot in all the cities he passed 
through. His pretty figure, the air of frank- 
ness and gaiety which distinguished him, 
made every one receive him with kindness. 
After some days he reached Lyons. Here two 
gentlemen, who were in a handsome carriage, 
made the coachman stop to ask the little Sa- 
voyard what his name was. ‘‘ Good master,” 
said he, blushing, and taking off his hat, “ I 
am named Claude Clostel.’’ ‘Shall you be a 
long time at Lyons?” asked one of the gen- 
tlemen. ‘‘No, sir; my dog and marmot, and I, 
have begun our journey to Paris.” ‘‘ Where 
do youlive?”” ‘“ At the hotel of Pot Cassé, at 
3% 
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the end of that street; I do not remember the 
name.” ‘* Good evening, little boy—stop! 
take this for your supper ;’’ and the gentleman 
threw out a purse as the carriage went on. 
Claude stood stupified with surprise at hearing 
the money rattle upon the pavement. Alco smelt 
it, andthen walked away with indifference. His 
master did not do so; his heart bounded with 
joy. ‘‘ flo! ho! master Alco,” said he, taking 
up his little treasure, ‘‘ you do not care for this, 
because you do not know how much it is 
worth; but before two hours, we will have a 
good meal of it. On arriving at the hotel, 
Claude demanded supper for himself and his dog. 
**Give us a good one,”’ said he with an im- 
portant air. “Indeed,” said the host, ‘ your 
marmot has done you some service to-day, has 
he? What will you pay me?’’ Claude, for 
an answer, drew out his purse, and spread the 
pieces of money upon the table. There were 
eight crowns. He told the host how this mo- 
ney came to him. His look and words were so 
simple and natural, that the host did not hesi- 
tate to believe him. He first thought only of 
profiting by such a happy adventure; but his 
wife, more honest than he, took the little Sa- 
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voyard apart, and advised him to keep his 
treasure a little better concealed. ‘‘ My child, 
we must not trust to every one; there are al- 
ways wicked persons ready to deceive the 
good people whom they meet. Put your mo- 
ney into your pocket, and do not speak of it 
again.”? Claude thanked her, without being 
convinced of the truth of what she said. ‘‘Why 
should » conceal my money, as if I had stolen 
it,’ thought he: “‘ men have no need of my 
money ; and if a child wishes to take it from 
me, I can defend myself.” Reasoning thus, 
he seated himself upon the stone step at the 
door of the hotel, waiting till the supper should 


be ready. A man came to him—“ My boy,” 
said he, *‘was it not to you that my master 
gave a purse, in which there were eight 


crowns?”’ ‘Yes sir,’”? answered Claude, ris- 


ing and taking off his hat. ‘“‘ He sent me to 
tell you, that among these pieces there were 
two false ones; he had just recollected it; he 
wishes that you would give him the purse, in 
order that he may take them away, and put 
two good ones in their place. I will bring it 
to you directly.” ‘‘Oh, sir, your master is 
very good,” answered Claude; “thank him 
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for me: I was so much surprised when he 
gave me this money, that I never thought to 
do it myself.” 

Saying these words, Claude gave his purse, 
and the man disappeared. They called Claude 
into supper; he, without troubling himself for 
the loss of his money, set down gaily to the ta- 
ble. While eating his supper, the little Sa- 
voyard related his last adventure to his hostess. 
“Oh,” said she, in alarm, ‘it is some robber, 
who has stolen your money!’ ‘“ How stolen 
his money,”’ said the host, who had heard these 
last words; “‘ what is it ?—Ilet us see.”’ Claude 
wished to reassure them, but they were not the 
less convinced that he had been duped. The 
evening passed on, and the purse did not re- 
turn. Claude went every now and then to the 
door; he began to be anxious, for the host 
threatened to keep his fiddle in payment for 
his supper. ‘This threat grieved the heart of 
the little Savoyard. His fiddle had been for a 
long time in the family. It had belonged to 
his grandfather, and then to his father. What 
would they both say, if it was not brought back 
to their cabin. As he was not to go away till 
the next morning, Claude still hoped; yet he 
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could hardly sleep. The next day no one 
came ; Claude had in his little purse thirty 
sous, which he offered to the host, adding, that 
instead of going away, as he had projected, he 
would remain at Lyons until he had paid all 
that he owed. ‘‘ That cannot be,” said the 
host, “‘ every day would increase your debt, in- 
stead of acquitting it; for you must be sup- 
ported.”” ‘* Well, I will give you half of my 
money, and I will buy bread with the other.” 
‘Bah! that would have noend; and then you 
would only have to go away, and where would 
be my nine francs? No, no, I do not like 
that; I will keep your fiddle.” Claude wept, 
and begged the man uot to take away the in- 
heritance of his fathers. All was useless. But 
a gentleman, who was drinking coffee in the 
corner of an adjoining room, quickly termi- 
nated the affair by paying for the little Savoy- 
ard’s supper. As soon as Claude was sure 
that he should keep his dear fiddle, he thanked 
his benefactor, and set out directly. ‘‘ Come,” 
said he to his dog, ‘‘let us quit a city where 
there are so many wicked men.”’ He passed 
through many streets, and many persons wish- 
ed to see his marmot; he pretended not to 
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hear them, he was in such a hurry to quit this 
country. At five o’clock in the evening, he 
seated himself by the side of the road to eat a 
piece of bread he had in his pocket. His dog, 
lying by his side, with his eyes fixed on his 
young master, waited for his part, which Claude 
never failed to give him. ‘My poor Alco,” 
said the little Savoyard, ‘‘ you were wiser than 
I, when, after smelling that purse, you left it as 
a thing of no value. What good has it done 
us? None at all. Tor a_ bad supper, I ex- 
pected to lose my fiddle, and I passed half the 
night in tears. I will not again take a purse, if 
it is as heavy as my head. ‘The shillings that 
my marmot gains for me, do not fill my purse 
so soon, it is true; but they do not prevent me 
from sleeping, and no one Seeks to take them 
from me. Let us go, I am decided; I will ob- 
serve well what you do, and since you are so 
skilful, I will take example from you.’ He 
turned round, hearing a step. It was the gen- 
tleman who had paid for his supper. ‘“ My 
boy,” said the stranger, ‘‘ do you wish to come 
with me? My family are a quarter of a league 
from hence, I have little daughters who will 
be delighted to see your marmotdance, If you 
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are willing to come and amuse them, I hope you 
will have no cause to repent it.” Claude rose 
immediately, took bis stick and his little bun- 
dle, and followed the stranger. ‘They soon 
found a carriage was waiting forthem. ‘This 


is mine,” 


said the stranger. It was so hand- 
some, that Claude did not know where to sit 
down. The gentleman did not wish to put the 
dog in; but the little Savoyard begged so 
strongly to get out, if he would not allow Alco 
to enter, that he consented. ‘The animal, rest- 
less at this new manner of travelling, went from 
one door to the other, as if trying to get out; 
but when his master ordered him to remain 
tranquil, he laid down at his feet; though from 
time to time, he sighed heavily, and looked 
sadly at him. ‘‘ How does it happen,” said 
Claude to himself, ‘‘that instead of being as 
happy as I am to ride in the carriage, Alco is 
sad, and wishes to go away? Will this be 
like the purse ?”” ‘The stranger did not speak, 
and Claude did not dare to speak to him, 


although the quarter of a league appeared 


very long. It was night, and the carriage 
was still going on, when the child ventured 


to ask if they would soon arrive. ‘‘ Have 
patience, we shall not delay,” answered the 
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stranger. A little while after, the carriage en- 
tered a vast avenue, at the foot of which they 
made the little Savoyard get out. The stran- 
ger descended with him, and the carriage re- 
turned. Claude and his guide walked toa 
large house, which the light of the moon ren- 
dered visible. Having arrived at the principal 
gate, they turned the length of the wall toa 
little gate, which the stranger opened with a 
key. ‘They mounted a straight ladder, and 
arrived at rooms which were pretty enough, 
but which did not correspond to the appear- 
ance of the outside. The stranger carried 
Claude into one, prepared a bed, and was go- 
ing out, promising to return soon. ‘ Sir,?” 
said Claude, “shall I go first to show my mar- 
mot to your little daughters?” ‘The stranger 
smiled, and said, ‘‘I have no little daughters. 
I told you that, only to persuade you to come; 
but do not fear; I am in the service of the gen- 
tleman who has given you the purse; it is he 
who has ordered me to conduct you to the 
chateau. He wishes to do you good; you shall 
see him to-morrow; you can sleep and eat qui- 
etly while expecting him.”” ‘The stranger went 
out. Claude, surprised at this adventure, did 
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did not know whether to laugh or cry: he 
looked at his dog, which, after looking round 
every where, smelt the furniture, one piece af- 
ter another, and ended by placing himself upon 
a chair, where he slept profoundly. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
said Claude, *‘ since Alco sleeps, I can sleep too. 
What do they wish to make me do, I have no 
purse to rob; and I owe a supper to no one.” 
The stranger entered with provisions, which 
he arranged upon a table. When the supper 
was ready, he called Claude to eat. “Sir,” 
said the little Savoyard, “ you know I have 
only thirty sous; and I had rather eat nothing 
than let my fiddle be taken.” “‘ Eat your sup- 
per,’ said the stranger, laughing, “‘ here we 
sell nothing; your supper will be better than 
that at the hotel, and it will not cost youa 
sous.”” Claude no longer hesitated. He ate 
with much more pleasure, because his dog, 
awaked by the agreeable odour of the meats, 
walked round the table with an air of impa- 
tience to share the feast. During supper, the 
stranger, who called himself Mr. John, told the 
little Savoyard that his master was a very pow= 
erful English Lord, whom. political affairs had 
driven from his country, Claude asked what 
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political. affairs were.. John, to make him com- 
prehend, began to relate how the Queen Mar- 
garet was saved with the young Prince, her 
son; and how, after a thousand dangers, these 
two illustrious personages fell into the hands of 
a persecutor, who killed the young Prince. 
“‘ My lord, having at first joined the party of 
the Queen, was obliged to fly after the defeat 
of this Princess. Now, Claude,’’ added the 
Englishman,, ‘‘ you have the figure of the young 
Prince so much, that, on seeing the eagerness 
with which my master had sought you, the 
idea has come to me—yes, that would not be 
impossible—things more astonishing than that 
have happened.” “‘ What are you thinking 
of?’? said Claude. ‘‘ Assassinated in his tent,” 
continued John, who, wrapped up in his own 
thoughts, talked to himself,—‘‘ Far from the 
capital! ah! nothing will be easier! the people 
are credulous. We should soon be surrounded 
with partisans. Oh how strange a thing, the 
little Savoyard should become King!’ ‘‘ How! 
I become King!” cried Claude, pushing away 
his chair. ‘‘ What do you say ?”’ asked John, 
vexed at having betrayed his thoughts. ‘ Did 
you not see I was speaking to myself? Is 
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there only one Savoyard in the world? Go 
and lay down, and do not hear when I speak 
tomyself. Goed night. Your bed is in this 
little closet, and here is mine ;—we are neigh- 
bors. I hope you will sleep well.” 

Claude was a little troubled by John’s pre- 
tended indifference; but he went to lay down 
quite happily. Alco followed, and leapt en the 
foot of the bed as he used to do at John Olos- 
tel’s cabin. Claude knelt down to make his 
evening prayer, and was soon sound asleep. 
The next morning, as he was putting on his 
little brown suit, John entered the room witha 
bundle, which he placed upon the table. He 
said to Claude, “ Throw aside your coarse 


woollen clothes; you ought not to appear thus 


before my lord. Here is the dress which you 
must wear.”” Saying this, he gave him clothes 
of beautiful cloth. Claude was delighted. Al- 
co, surprised at the change, wished to be con- 
vinced by carresses that it was his young mas- 
ter; but John pushed him rudely away, for fear 
he would dirty the dress, and the poor dog 
went and laid down sadly upon the old clothes. 
Claude soon remarked him: he thought the 
dog blamed his new dress, and that vexed him. 
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“€ How foolish the dog is,’”’ said he to himself. 
** Nothing pleases him. What harm can this 
dress do me, that he looks at me with such a 
solemn air? Oh, if my grandfather could see 
me, I am sure he would not do so.’’ Claude 
was still wondering, when John came to con- 
duct him to his master, telling him to call him 
my lord, and to salute him very respectfully. 
The little Savoyard passed through many 
rooms magnificently furnished, and entered a 
library more splendid than all. A small, thin 
man was Seated on a large sofa, surrounded by 
papers and books. ‘‘Come here,” said he to 
Claude, who kept bowing incessantly, and ap- 
proached blushing. ‘‘ Stand before me,” said 
the Englishman; “look at John—look a little 
more bold—raise your head. high, as if you 
were going to command your dog to do some- 
thing. That will do very well. Now walk a 
little—not so fast—measure your steps—bow 
with a smiling air—no, no, not so; you bow too 
timidly—bow your head only—wonderfully 
well! ‘‘ John,” added he, turning to the ser- 
vant, “‘I wish this child should be treated as. 
myson. My intention isto do him much good, 
if he is docile; but his existence in my house 
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must be kept extremely secret. It is to you 
that I give the care of him. Every evening at 
ten o’clock, I wish you to bring him here with- 
out the knowledge of any one in the castle.” 
The Englishman then asked Claude some 
questions about his country and his family, and 
what he had been taught. Poor Claude was 
ignorant; he could neither read nor write; 
his grandfather had proposed many times te 
teach him, but he j:ad never done it; so that 
the little Savoyard knew still less than his pa- 
rents. My lord took care of his education. 
He made him study for two hours every -even- 
ing. He not only taught him to read, bt he 
impatiently crowded English, French, history, 
and geography into his young head. It is true 
he did not exact great progress in each ofthese 
sciences; with the exception of reading and 
writing, he was satisfied if he just glanced at 
his studies. This Jasted a month; and Claude 
began to be tired of this kind of life. He did 
not go out at all, and saw noone except John 
and his master. He labored incessantly to 
learn things which he could not comprehend, 
and of which he did not dare to ask the expla- 
nation; for Pm lord intimidated him very 
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much. ‘The benefits which he received from 
him were so little conformed to his taste, that 
the little Savoyard felt no gratitude for them. 


A kind word never escaped from the lips of” 


Lord ; always cold and abstracted, he 
seemed to have no other desire than to render 
Claude learned, without making him happy. 
When the little Savoyard asked John what his 
master meant to do with him, he smiled with- 
out answering. John desired to penetrate his 
master’s secrets; and he had never failed to 
question Claude as to the result of his inter- 
views, He now felt quite sure of his intentions, 
John was not deceived; he thought that his 
master meant to make Claude appear as the 
son of Margaret of Anjou; and this was true, 
The resemblance between these two children 
had struck the Englishman strongly at Lyons; 
and from that moment he resolved to make him 
subservient to his designs, by carrying him to 
England, and making him pass for the young 
Prince. Claude’s ignorance was an obstacle 
it was necessary to remove. From this arose 
the mystery with which he accomplished his 
design. His servants were all English. If 
they were to know Claude before they consi- 
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dered him as their King, the imposture would 
be discovered—at least my lord thought so: 
and when the child begged John to let him go 
out, even for a moment, the latter assured him 


if he were so unlucky as to show himself, 
Lord would send him immediately away. 
Claude said nothing, but had a great desire to 
run the risk. In spite of the fine clothes which 
had been given him, he had much rather have 
wandered through the world with his fiddle, 
his marmot, and his dog. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Claude, 
sighing, ‘‘ Alco had good reason for being sad 
in the carriage, and when he saw my fine 
dress. All this is no better than the purse.” 
John took the liberty of warnimg his master of 
the child’s weariness. It was in summer, and 
his master consented to let him walk in the 
evening. He wished to profit by this to teach 
him to ride on horseback. John went out eve- 
ry evening through the little door, where two 
horses waited for them; and they rode toge- 
ther through the country. ‘These new lessons 
gave Claude so much pleasure, that he thought 
himself for the time perfectly happy. ‘‘ Now 
that I can write pretty well,”’ said he to John, 
‘‘T wish to write to my father, to inform him 
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of my happiness.’’ ‘‘ Hush,”’ replied John, 
*‘do not speak of those persons. You are no 
jonger to know them.”’ ‘ What!’’ said Claude, 
coloring with anger, “am I no longer to know 
my good parents? Are you not afraid God 
will punish you for daring to say such an 
abominable thing to me? I will write to my 
father.” ‘I tell you that cannot be,” said 
John; ‘he must not only be ignorant where 
you are, but if he were to appear before you 
when you were with my lord, instead of calling 
him father, you must appear not to know him.” 
“Hold your tongue,” cried Claude. ‘Give 
me my old clothes, my fiddle, and my marmot ; 
I will no longer stay here. I knew very well 
that the goodness of your master was the mo- 
ney of the wicked ; and my poor dog had good 
reason not to be pleased.” 

So saying, Claude pulled off every article of 
his dress, and soon had on the coarse dress Mar- 
guerite had made. He seized also his fiddle 
and marmot, and took his stick. ‘“‘ Now I am 
ready,’ said he to John, “open the door.” 
John, with arms extended, and mouth open, 
looked at him with surprise. He went out sud- 
denly, without answering him, locked the door, 
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and hastened to find his master. The window 
of the closet opened on a little roof, half of 
which was shaded by a large tree. Having al- 
ready in his hand, his fiddle and marmot, his 
dog troubled him, yet he did not wish to leave 
him. Without losing any time, he hung his 
marmot and fiddle on the branch of a tree; and 
returned to take Alco in his arms. He then 
seated himself in the thickest part of the fo- 
liage ; meaning to wait till night, to slip down 
on to the ground.—He soon heard John and 
his master enter the chamber. They could 
not conceive what had become of the child. 
They opened the window, which Claude had 
taken care to shut after him, and looked upon 
the little roof ; but they did not suspect he was 
concealed so near them. It was nearly six 
o’clock when the little Savoyard ascended the 
tree. When he saw night approaching, and 
the greatest quiet reigning through the house, 
he descended softly from branch to branch, al- 
ways holding his dear Alco in his arms; when 
he had put him on the ground, he returned 
gently, to seek his fiddle, and then his marmot. 
Claude loaded himself gaily with his little bag- 
gage, and set out on his former occupation ; 
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more decided than ever to govern his own con- 
duct by that of his dog. He arrived in the 
midst of a village, where he demanded a morsel 
of bread, and a little straw to lie upon. Claude 
had always kept in his little purse the thirty 
sous, that he had when he left Lyons. The 
peasant, who received him into his house, had 
just married his daughter. The little Savoy- 
ard was received with much pleasure, as the 
company meant to dance in the evening. They 
let him eat, and then he began to play for 
them. The marmot had his turn. Claude, 
while making him dance, sung words which 
pleased the villagers so much, that among them 
they gave him the value of a crown, and his 
supper for nothing. At last they separated ; and 
Claude went to lay down ona bed of fresh straw, 
that had been extended for him and his dog, 
in the barn. He had slept about half an hour, 
when he was awakened by the sound of a plain- 
tive voice. Alco growled. Claude imposed si- 
lence upon him, and went to look through the 
boards which formed the door of the stable. 
He saw an old woman before the peasant’s 
door. ‘‘ My son,” said she, striking softly at 
the door, “my son, open to me; give me the 
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remains of your marriage feast, for to-day I 
have only eaten a little bread soaked in water. 
I have waited till every one had gone, to come 
to you. I know that you are ashamed of my 
poverty, but, my son, I have nothing, because 
I have given all to thee.”” She was silent for a 
moment. Claude saw the unfortunate being 
dry her eyes. Yet, as her son did not answer, 
she knocked more loudly. “You do not 
sleep,’’ said she, ‘‘no, I cannot believe that you 
sleep whilst your mother groans at your door. 
My son, my son, to-day you have married your 
only daughter, as I formerly married you, who 
were my only son. On that day you knelt at 
my feet, to receive my blessing ; and this night, 
my son, I demand at your door the remainder 
of the marriage feast of your daughter. Oh! 
if, in your old age, you should feel the contempt 
of those who now owe you every thing, you 
will come and weep at my grave.” 

Claude wept when he heard these words; 
he was indignant that the peasant did not rise ; 


but he was still more so when the ungrateful 
son opened his door and put upon the step a 
little bread and wine, saying to his mother, 
“ Take this, and return to your house. It is 
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shameful for a woman of your age to come and 
torment those who sleep peaceably in their 
houses: if you continue it, I will give you no- 
thin at all.”” He shut his door. The poor 
mother seated herself on the step and wept si- 
lently. ‘‘ Wicked creature,”’ said Claude, ‘‘ to- 
morrow I will tell in the midst of the village 
the bad treatment his mother received, in or- 
der that his neighbors may despise;him.’’ The 
poor woman rose, and Claude rose also. He 
did not wish to remain any longer at the house 
of this unnatural son. He followed the unhap- 
py mother without daring to speak to her. 
The latter was so much occupied with her 
troubles, that she did not hear Claude’s steps 
as he walked at a little distance behind her. 
She arrived at an old house, the roof of which 
was almost all fallen away, and the door only 
fastened by a wooden peg, a want of care 
which showed the poverty of her who inhabited 
it. Claude saw the poor woman light_her lit- 


tle lamp, seat herself on a wooden stool, and 
cover her face with both her hands. ‘‘ Alas!’’ 
said she, “‘it is then decided I have no longer 
any child; for I am not willing to receive_his 
insults any longer. What shall I do, now I 
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have not strength to work? I must go to beg 
among strangers. Who is there will have pity 
on me, in my old age?” “It is I,” «said 
Claude, entering the cottage. The old woman 
raised her head ; an expression of fear was at 
first painted on her countenance; but seeing 
Claude kneel beside her, and kiss her hand, 
sobbing, she felt a pleasing surprise. ‘‘Oh!” 
cried she, “tell me, child, who has led you 
to me in my distress?’’ Claude explained all 
she wished to know, ‘Then, he demanded 
whether her grand-daughter had no compas- 
sion for her. This daughter, taught to des- 
pise her grand-mother, had married a man who 
was rich and cold-hearted. The only relation 
who remained to the old woman was a young 
brother, whom she had brought up as her son ; 
but for six years she had not heard from him. 
He embarked as a sailor, and made several 
voyages, on his return from which, he had come 
to see his much loved sister, and to share with 
her his good fortune ; but the six years having 
passed since the last voyage, seemed to destroy 
all hope of return. When Claude had heard 
this account, he proposed to Helen to go with 
him to some place where he could support her 
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by showing his marmot. He begged her so 
much to accept his offer, that the poor woman 
consented. Atthe break of day they set out. 
Helen, who was old, could not Walk fast; at 
twelve o’clock she felt she could go no farther, 
and was obliged to sit down by the side of the 
road. ‘‘ My child,’’ said she to Claude, “I 
thought I should have sufficient strength to fol- 
low you; but I feel it is impossible. I can no 
longer walk. Leave me here; [I am a useless 
burden to you. Leave me, I will pray God to 
be always with you.” Claude began to weep 
at these words; he assured Helen that he 
would never quit her. A carriage passed just 
then. Claude approached the driver, and 


taking from his little purse a twelve shilling 


piece, he gave it to him, begging him to take 
charge of the poor woman to the nearest vil- 
lage. This man was carrying goods to a fair. 
Claude was much pleased, as the number of peo- 
ple who would without doubt meet there, gave 
him the-hope of collecting some money by his 
marmot. When they arrived, they both entered 
the little inn, where Helen found a bed to re- 
pose on. Thanks to the care of the dancers 
at the wedding, Claude had his purse well fill- 
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ed. He gave it to Helen, who was so econo- 
mical, that they had a pretty good supper, with- 
out much diminishing their little treasure. 
The next day Claude set out early for the 
fair, with his marmot and dog. On the road 
he amused himself with adapting this little song 
to one of the airs of his country. Here it is as 
he sung it: 


Come, pretty marmot, 
You who sleep all the day, 
Come ope your sweet eye-lids 
And merrily play ; 
And since mine is the labor, 
And yours is the glee, 
Dance, dance for poor Helen, 
For Alco and me! 


Far, far from our mountains, 
So dear to us twain, 
A small sum of money 
We quickly must gain; 
And since mine is the labor, 
And yours is the glee, 
Dance, dance for poor Helen, 
For Alco and me! 


If I slept all the day, 
Without trouble or pain, 

The prize which I seek for 
I never could gain ; 
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And since mine is the labor, 
And yours is the glee, 

Dance, dance for:poor Helen, 
For Alco, and me! 


This little song made his fortune at the fair. 
Claude, well satisfied with the day, was put- 
ting his marmot on his back, when he saw Al- 
co turn and jump upon a man, with every de- 
monstration of the most lively joy. He whom 
the dog caressed so much, was an India mer- 
chant, who seemed to know the animal. 
Claude whistied and called to Alco. Alco 
looked at him, took steps toward him, and then 
returned to the stranger. Claude impatiently 
advanced, and asked the man what he wished 
of his dog. ‘‘ He is not yours,” answered the 
merchant; ‘‘I lost him in the mountains of 
Savoy. See how he caresses me; is it nota 
proof that he belongs to me?’’ Claude had 
nothing to answer; but the idea of losing his 
dear Alco distressed him so much, that he of- 
fered the merchant half the money he possess- 
ed instead. “I would give you ail,’’ said he, 
“but poor Helen has need of it; therefore, it 
does not belong to me.” ‘“‘ Helen!’’ said the 
merchant, ‘I had a sister of that name in the 
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village of .’ “Ttis from thence we have 
come. Can you be her brother Gratien ?” 
“ Yes, [am Gratien; but this Helen is not my 
sister. ‘They told me she was dead.”’ ‘ They 
have deceived you, I am sure; come to our 
hotel, you shall see if she be the sister who has 
brought you up.’’ The merchant followed 
Claude to the inn, where he recognized his 
sister Helen. The latter almost died with joy 
at seeing him again. Gratien told her that, on 
his return from India, as he came to see her, 
he met her son at some distance from the vil- 
lage, and heard from him the news of her 
death. The wicked man, who abandoned his 
mother, feared the anger of his uncle if he 
should discover his bad conduct. Gratien be- 
lieving his sister dead, and dissatisfied with 
the manners of his nephew, went away to take 
care of his business, which was very flourish- 


ing. He was so much touched by Claude’s 


goodness to Helen, that he took them both 
with him, and resolved to make the child’s 
fortune. Claude had about nine francs; he 
took them and invested them for him. He 
would not allow Claude to show his marmot 


any longer. ‘“‘ You can do better than that,” 


5* 
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said he ; ‘‘ you can read and write a little; and 
you can continue to learn. I will teach you arith- 
metic. You shall assist me in my business. 
Be prudent and economical; do not regard 
trouble. It is thus I became rich.”? Claude 
followed Gratien’s advice. He wrote to his 
father an account of his happiness. He be- 
came in very easy circumstances, and returned 
to his mountains with money enough to sup- 
port all his family. Gratien gave him Alco; 
and Claude never lost the good opinion he had 
of his dog’s sagacity. He attributed to him all 
his good fortune, and still consults him. On 
the day of his return, Marguerite prepared a 
feast, at which the grand-father presided. All 
the family wept with joy, and the fiddle was 
again hung on the wall, till Claude should have 
a son who could take it in his turn. 
ANON. 


| 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mark i, 6,—‘“‘ And he did eat locusts.” It 
has been thought by some, that the locusts, 
which John the Baptist is here said to have 
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eaten, were a vegetable production, the fruit 
of a certain tree, and not the insects that are 
called by that name. But this opinion is pro- 
bably incorrect; and however the idea of such 
food may seem disgusting to us, yet the east- 
ern nations thought very differently of it. A 
celebrated voyager tells us, that the Indians 
of the Bashee Island eat the bodies of locusts, 
and that he himself once tasted of this dish 
and liked it very well. He likewise informs 
us, that the Tonquineze feed on locusts; that 
they eat them fresh broiled on coals, or pickle 
them to keep; and that they are much es- 
teemed, as good and wholesome food. They 
were not forbidden to the Jews, and were 
probably used by them. Mores, in his second 
journey through Persia, related that after the 
prevalence of a hot south wind, which brought 
innumerable flights of locusts, as socn as 
the wind had subsided, the plain of Bushire 
was covered by a great number of its poorer 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, who 
came out to gather the locusts, which they 
eat. They also dry and salt them, and after 
sell them, as the food of the lowest peasantry. 
When boiled, the yellow ones turn red, and 
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taste like stale or decayed shrimps. The lo- 
custs and wild honey, which John ate in the 
wilderness, are perhaps particularly mention- 
ed, to show, that he fared as the poorest of 
men, and not as a wild man, as some might 
interpret.””. This writer goes on to remark, 
that ‘‘the general appearance of John, cloth- 
ed in raiment of camel’s hair, with a lea- 
thern girdle about his loins, and living a life 
of the greatest self denial, was that of the old 
Jewish prophets; such was the dress of Eli- 
jah, the hairy man, described in 2d Kings, i, 8. 
At the present moment, we see some resem- 
blance of it in the Dervishes and Gonches 
nishens, (or sitters in the corner,) who are fre- 
quently met with in Persia—a set of men, 
who hold forth their doctrines in open places, 
sometimes almost naked, with their hair and 
beard floating wildly about their heads, and 
a piece of camel, or deer skin, thrown over 
their shoulders. We were struck with the 
cry. of a Dervish, who had taken post for a 
short time, on the desert near to our camp, 
uttering his piercing exclamations. These 
cries, which are peculiarly wild, when heard 
at a distance, the Dervishes utter to an- 
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nounce their arrival near a town, at the same 
time, sounding a blast of a ram’s, or a cow’s 
horn, which they wear slung at their girdle.” 

{saiah, xxxvii, 29,—“ I will put my hook in 
thy nose.” It is a common custom in the 
eastern countries, to fasten an iron ring in the 
nose of their camels and buffaloes, to which 
they tie a rope, by means of which they man- 
age their beasts. Sennacherib, the king of 
Assyria, is here spoken of, under the image 
of a furious and refractory beast ; and accord- 
ingly, in allusion to this circumstance, the 
Almighty is represented as saying, “I will 
put my hook in thy nose.” 


USE OF INSECTs, 


Considered in connexion with Medicine and 
Commerce. 


The love which you have discovered, my 
dear Agnes, for the various and interesting 
branches of Natural History, leads me once 
more to call your attention to that department 
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of it which embraces Entomology. Of its prin- 
ciples I know you are not ignorant, and its 
uses I trust you appreciate. 

To be versed in scientific terms, and ob- 
scure technicalities, is by many students and 
readers thought all-suflicient ;—and many, I 
know, deem that the whole purpose of study is 
answered, when they are qualified to designate 
the class to which an insect may belong, name 
its order, and fix its genus and species. 

You, dear Agnes, I hope are not of this 
number; for I trust yourown good sense has 
instructed you that this, if not the last, is the 
least important part of the subject. The only 
real advantage inthe pursuit is this; to be- 
come acquainted with the habits, metamorpho- 
ses, and uses of insects; and here a wide and 
almost unexplored fieid of study opens before 
you ; boundless variety is at your command; 
you cannot enter your garden, or explore the 
forest, field or meadow, without meeting many 
subjects of interesting inquiry. I will not de- 
tain you now by dwelling on the pleasures 
which you may call yours; but fulfil my pur- 
pose by naming a few of those insects, which 
have proved essentially useful to man. 


USE OF INSECTS. 


Litta vesicatoria, commonly and collective- 
ly called Cantharides, or Spanish flies, claims 


our notice. 

These beautiful insects are of a shining 
green colour, and frequently an inch long. 
They are found in great abundance in the 
South of France, in Spain, Italy, and the 
Mediterranean Islands. They feed on the 
leaves of trees and shrubs, preferring as I have 
been told, the ash, elder, poplar, woodbine 
and lilac. ‘They devour first all the tender 
foliage, then that which is fully grown. 

At the season for collecting these insects, 
large cloths, are spread beneath the trees upon 
which they are carefully shaken, they are next 
collected and destroyed by the fumes of hot 
vinegar ; dried in the sun, and packed in boxes 
for use. 

The ancients were acquainted with their 
medicinal properties and valued them. 

The female deposits her eggs in a mass. 
They are very small, and are hatched in about 
fifteen days. The larva are soft, white, and cov- 
ered with afew bristles; while in this state 
they live in the earth, and subsist on the roots 
of plants. The final transformation of the 
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Lytta is effected near the surface of the earth, 
and it then immediately betakes itself to the 
upper branches of trees, which afford its favor- 
ite food. 

There are other insects which possess the 
same blistering properties as the Cantharides, 
but I cannot describe them to you now; and 
will only tell you that one species may often 
be found on the potatoe vines, which is by 
some persons valued equally with the Spanish 
flies. This insect is a third of an inch long, 
and striped with black and yellow. 

Have you ever heard of that species of ant, 
(Formica-fugosa) which collects, from differ- 
ent trees, a substance which it forms into lint ; 
and which as a styptic is held in much esteem? 
It is found in different parts of Columbia and 
Dutch Guinea. 

Lytta gives its life, with its body, for our re- 
lief; the Formica-fugosa its labors; and though 
I would not indulge an excessive refinement 
of sensibility, I confess I think on the latter 
with more satisfaction than the former. 

But there is a small insect, whose benefits 
should ever be gratefully remembered; I mean 
the Gall insect, (Cynips-guercus) which you 
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know furnishes one of the most essential in- 
gredients in the composition of writing ink. 

The Gall insect above named, is about a 
line (one tenth of an inch) in length, and of a 
golden green colour; it deposits its eggs in the 
oak buds, where they occasion the formation 
of the gall nut. In the centre of the gall isa 
small cavity, where the eggs hatch, and the lar- 
ve feeds on the juices of the bud till it is ready 
to change to its perfect state. 

The gall nuts should be gathered before the 
insect makes its escape; their qualities being 
then much more astringent, than at a later 
period. ‘These are called blue galls. The 
second gathering are white galls: these are of- 
ten mixed, and are then called ‘galls in suts.’ 
They form an important article in commerce, 
and are extensively employed in all dying es- 
tablishments. 

There are many insects which yield colour- 
ing matter: of the number are the Kermes, 
(Coccus Ilicis) common in Arabia, Persia, and 
the south of Europe. They yield a brilliant 
red,—and are found chiefly on a variety of the 
evergreen oak. The Kermes is about the size 
ofa pea. But the Cochineal (Coccus bacti) is 
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of far more value than the Kermes. It is a na- 
tive both of North and South America, and 
feeds on the varieties of bacti, principally the 
bactus Opunbia, or Prickly Pear. When ar- 
rived at the full growth, they become torpid, 
and are then collected and converted into the 
Cochineal of commerce by being dried and 
packed for use. Very large quantities are an- 
nually exported from the province of Oaxaca, 
where more attention is paid to their cultiva- 
tion than in the other districts. "The Cochi- 
neal of Brazil is rather inferior to that of 
Mexico. 

The Lac-cochineal of the East Indies must 
not be forgotten. It is a species of coccus, and 
is collected from the trees on which it subsists. 
The best lac is of a deep red colour. Stick 
lac, which is the natural state of this produc- 
tion, is formed by the insect itself, and a gum- 
my liquid which issues from and surrounds it. 
This is liquified by fire, and moulded into 
cakes called Lump lac. 'This, strained and pu- 
rified, is called Shell lac; and in the latter 
state is used in making sealing wax: it is me- 
dicinal ; and in painting, japanning, and dye- 
ing, is extensively used. 
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We come now to an insect, which is found 
in almost every country ;—and in every coun- 
try pays large tribute to man. You will, per- 
haps, anticipate me in thought, and say I can 
mean no other than the busy bee, which wings 
its way from flower to flower, gathering to her 
garner rich stores, which man converts to ma- 
ny useful purposes. 

But, my dear, I cannot now pursue this in- 
teresting subject. Remember you may com- 
mand my leisure to aid your researches; and 
consider that the more you know of the natu- 
ral world, and the things which live in it, the 
more will your mind be exalted, your taste re- 
fined, and your affections directed to the Maker 
and Creator of all. D**, 


THE LITTLE SINGER. 


So sweet a voice had Nancy Bell, 
As every village child can tell, 
That when she came upon the green, 
As oft she came at Summer e’en, 
When the low sun was in the west, 
The peaceful hour of village rest, 
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About the bank, with vi’lets sweet, 
Where Nancy chose her pleasant seat, 
Such crowds of children flocked around, 
*Twas like a spot of fairy ground, 

With tiny listeners peopled well, 

All auditors to Nancy Bell. 


The Blackbird—nor the warbler Wren, 
Hi That fills with music all the glen, 

ih Hath not a note more sweetly wild, 

il Than this untutored simple child. 

Yet not a note could Nancy Bell 

Of scientific music tell; 

i And they who listened, knew no more 

Of quaver, crotchet, stave, or score— 
But deemed, as well they might, their own 
The sweetest minstrel ever known, 

And Nancy’s music swayed their hearts 
As though ’twere Haydn’s, or Mozart’s. 


a ee 
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Some sorrowful or touching thing 
Did little Nancy sadly sing.— 

i They sighed—they wept—they scarce knew why, 
Touched with unconscious sympathy. 

| Did gayer themes her verse employ ? 

Their spirits swelled with boundless joy : 

They danced around her to the measure, 

And clapped, and shouted, wild with pleasure. 
The very infants lisped to tell 

The love they had for Nancy Bell ; 

And on his way the traveller staid, 

Charmed by our little rustic maid. 
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But something more than warbled measure 
It was, that gave the thrill of pleasure, 
?T was something more than rural lay 
That stayed the traveller on his way ; 
And something more than music’s spell 
That drew our hearts to Nancy Bell, 
She was so gentle, and so free 
From foolish pride and vanity ; 
And when she sung, she wore the while 
So kind a look, so sweet a smile ; 
This, would you know it, was the spell 
That bound all hearts to Nancy Bell. 

A, M. 


HIEROGLYPHICS, 


James. I often read about Hieroglyphics, 
and I believe I have some idea what they are ; 
but I should like to have you tell me what you 
know about them. 

Aunt M. Hieroglyphics are pictured char- 
acters, used to denote the thing of which they 
are the symbols. You will understand the 
meaning of this, when I tell you that the pic- 
ture of a Lion, signifies strength, because it is 
very strong; a bullock signifies agriculture, 
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because that animal is useful to the farmer; 
and a horse is emblematical of liberty because 
J in his natural state, he is so full of life and ac- 
| tivity and so difficult to tame. Bishop War- 
burton thinks the first kind of hieroglyphics 
were merely pictures, not emblems ; that is, the 
image of a lion did not mean strength, it mere- 
ly meant a lion. The Mexicans knew no oth- 
er method of writing history, than by pictures. 
j If they wished to put on record that a hundred 
| men were taken prisoners in battle, I suppose 
they were obliged to paint a hundred tied or 
fettered. The Egyptians went a little farther 
in their hieroglyphics; they used pictures as 
| emblems of actions or qualities, or events ; thus 
i aman, who had nobly surmounted misfortune 
was represented by the skin of the hyzna, be- 
cause this was supposed to furnish an invulner- 
able defence in battle. 

i The Chinese made yet another improvement i % 
i in this clumsy style of writing. The Egyptians ; 
| made an emblematical figure and then put a 


it written character under it; the same if 
it I were to write the word ten and put 
| 1 and O under it, thus: ten, those who 
i 10 


know our language, know that 1 and 0 mean 
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ten, just as well as if they saw the word writ- 
ten; andthus the Egyptians, when they saw 
the character appropriated to certain images, 
knew very well what images were meant. The 
Chinese, to save themselves trouble, threw 
out the images,and retained only the contracted 
marks, and from these marks came letters. 

James. I have heard of a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in finding out hieroglyphics; from your 
account of them I should think they might be 
easily found out. 

Aunt M. You think so, because I have 
chosen the most simple illustrations of the sci- 
ence, in order to give youa general idea of the 
subject. But when we are ignorant of any 
thing, we should not be rash in judging about 
it. Those who have studied years on the sub- 
ject, find difficulties youdo not think of. In 
the first place, it must be found out what lan- 
guage was used by the ancient Egyptians; 
then that language must be learned; then again 


a character does not signify a whole word, every 


letter has its image and character. 

James. Then it must be difficult indeed, to 
read them. How can the picture of an ani- 
mal or thing, be made to represent a letter, 
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so that any body can possibly tell what it 
means ? 

Aunt M. A very simple method has been 
suggested by M. Champollion, of France. ‘It 
is a principle by which some American children 
are taught their letters; that is, every depicted 
object stands for the first letter inits own name, 
an Apple-pie for A, a Bull for B, a Cat for C, 
and a Dog for D,” 

James. I should think that was easy 
enough. Has the Frenchman read any by his 
new method ? 

Aunt M. Yes; he has translated several 
with great rapidity and certainty. But it 
is by no means so simple an affair as you sup- 
pose. Don’t you see that a great number of 
images may be used to signify ene letter ? 
Thus if I wanted to write Boston, I would per- 
haps paint out the figure of a Boy, to stand for 
B; another person might choose to paint 4 
Buffalo; and another a Butterfly; and so on, 
for every letter there is in the word Boston. 
_ The Egyptians generally chose an image ap- 
propriate to what they attempted to describe ; 
for instance, if they wished to write the name 
of a warlike man, whose name began with L, 
they would choose a Lion for the first letter j 
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but if they wished to write the name of a meek 
and gentle character, whose name began with 
the same letter, they would choose a Lamb. 
When the characters are so various,and the 
Coptic language (in which most of the hierogly- 
phical tablets are written )is so little understood, 
you can well imagine how difficult it must be 
to decypher them. Other circumstances render 
the task still more arduous. The number of 
characters is immense—the human body, and 
parts of the human body, animals, fishes, rep- 
tiles, and geometrical figures, are all brought 
into the service of the Egyptian alphabet ; and 
they are drawn in such a strange and awkward 
manner, that it requires no little ingenuity to 
guess for what they were intended. ‘‘Another 
cause of confusion is the indiscriminate use of 
the same character for two consonants, and for 
almost all the vowels; this is supposed to have 
been done to accommodate the different dialects 
of Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt, so that 
the natives of each province could read inscrip- 


tions according to his own pronunciation.” 
Lastly, the artists, who fashioned this uncouth, 
painted language, seem to have consulted their 
own taste in arranging the figures, without the 
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least regard to the order of the letters. Some- 
times from left to right ; sometimes horizontal- 
ly; and sometimes perpendicularly. In gen- 
eral, however, the hieroglyphics in manuscripts 
are perpendicular ; and in painting, or sculp- 
ture, they are horizontal. ‘Translators can 
usually tell at which hand to begin to read, by 
observing which way the heads of the animals 
are turned. 

James. What good is gained by all this la- 
bor. 

Aunt M. At present, it is not possible to 
tell how much good will be done. Perhaps 
very valuable historical information ,may be 
obtained from the rolls of papyri, found in 
Egyptian tombs. ‘There are now in France 
a cotemporaneous history ofthe great Sesos- 
tris, who lived nearly in the age of Moses ; and 
a treatise on astronomy, or astrology,’”’ Some 
important knowledge will no doubt, be obtained; 
and at all events the learned and ingenious 
will be amply repaid for their labor, by the 
consciousness of having overcome so many and 
such powerful obstacles, 


THE WORK BASKET. 


Lirtite Lucy has a work-basket. Dear aunt 
Jane bought her this pretty present. Now the 
little girl will put her thimble and her needles, 
and her thread into it; and her work will be 


folded, and put there too. Perhaps we shall see 
Lucy going to school presently : she will carry 
the pretty work-basket, and you know that she 
need not lose either her thimble or her work 
to-day. 

Lucy walks to school with her cousin Mary 


Anne ;—they are good children; and they like 
to read, and spell, and sew. I dare say that 
every body, who knows these little girls, loves 
them. 

Lucy’s father has a beautiful garden ;—and 
there these children run and play every sun- 
ny day. ‘There are many beautiful flowers 
there ;—white roses, and red roses, and dai- 
sies ;—oh, and there are the little busy-bees 
too, which fly humming, first to one sweet 
flower, then to another, gathering honey to car 
ry home to their nice waxen cells. 
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Lucy and Mary Anne must be busy, like the 
honey bees, and gather sweet learning from 
their books; and that will be better than even 
the pure honey gained from the beautiful 
flowers. 

The little bees do well :—it is enough for 
them to fly for hours through the garden seek- 
ing their food ;—but Lucy and Mary Anne can 
do more than the wandering bees: they can 
learn their books, and do their work every 
day. 

The little girls were in the country, and 
there they saw a gentle lamb, frisking gaily in 
a green meadow: it ate the tender grass; it 
drank water from the pure sparkling brook ; 
—and so day by day they saw it; but still, 
though it grew to be a larger lamb, it only ate, 


and drank, and ran about: learnt nothing new 
as it grew older. 

Lucy and Mary Anne do more than the 
lamb; they think; andas they grow older they 
learn daily more and more. 


The little girls saw in the morning, fhe glit- 
tering dew-drops, many and bright upon a 
thousand leaves, and blades of grass ; but while 
yet they looked on them and said, ‘ how beau- 
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tiful !"—the hot sun rose high, and his rays 
gathered them all away ; then they were sorry 
that the pearly water-drops were no more to be 


seen. 

But Lucy and Mary Anne had something 
more beautiful than the dew of the morning ; 
they had innocent thoughts, and bright smiles, 
that lasted longer, and were lovelier far than 
the shining dew-drops. 

The little girls saw a rainbow in the sky: 
oh, the colors, they were very, very fair! there 
were red, and yellow, and blue, and violet, and 
others beside, that seemed to have borrowed 
the hues of the fragrant flowers ; but the beau- 
tiful colors each faded while they yet gazed 
upwards to the sky,—and in a little time it was 
wholly gone. Oh, what will they see again so 
beautiful as that bright rainbow ? 

Lucy and Mary Anne have something more 
beautiful than the rainbow, something which 
will not pass from their minds, as those bright 


from their sight. 


colors, but just now faded 
Yes, they have the durable beauty of loving 
hearts, of pure spirits: they love their friends : 
they make them happy every day. Oh, affec- 
tion is the beautiful rainbow of the mind; and 
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that will not fade and die. Dear little girls, 
you must al! have this bright love. 

It was night,—and the stars came one by 
one to be seen in the far off sky. The chil- 
dren gazed with delight, and much did they 
wonder how those bright lights could shine so 
very far away. Long they talked together of 
them, and thought how pleasant it was, when 
the shining sun had gone away fromour world, 
that these many, many lamps shone out to 
brighten the night. But the shining stars are 
not seen always. 

Lucy and Mary Anne had something more 
constant than the stars; for they are some- 
times clouded ; it shone by day, and all the 
time that they were awake, and gave its light 
to them from hour to hour. What do you 
think this brightness was? and do not you wish 
that you had it too? But you have it indeed, 
yourself, little one ; for it was mind that gave a 
better light than the evening stars: and it is 
your mind that shines more and more as you 
learn to be very, very good. 

Lucy and Mary Anne had good minds: and 
this it was which made them happy. You 
must be good,—and you will be happy too, like 
them. . ae 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Continued from page 289, Vel. 1. 


James. I did not know until you told me, 
that this country was all called North and 
South Virginia, until Capt. Smith gave it the 
name of New England. 

Aunt M. I might more properly have said, . 
that he was the cause of its being so named. 
He was an enthusiastic man ; and he happened 
to visit this coast at a season when it made its 
best appearance, and on his return to England 
he gave such a flattering account of it to 
Charles Ist, that the king declared it should 
be called New England. 

Jumes. And did our forefathers, who fled 
here from persecution at home, find freedom 
and quiet ? 

Aunt M. For a long time it was such free- 
dom and quiet, as poverty and sickness, and 
the Indians, would give them ; but they gradu- 
ally became more rich and powerful. The 101 
who came in the first vessel suffered incredible 
hardships. Your geography will tell you that 
more than half of them died of sickness and 
famine. Fer some time after they arrived 
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within sight of Cape Cod, they were undeter- 
mined where to make a settlement; and the 
weather was so cold, when they went out in a 
boat to examine the coast, that the spray froze 
to their coats, and covered them with ice, like 
garments of iron. During their excursions 
they sometimes found deposits of corn, and va- 
rious Indian implements. One day they were 
surprised by the sudden war-cry of the Indians ; 
but they ran away at the first report of mus- 
quetry. Eighteen arrows headed with brass, 
deer’s horns, and bird’s claws, were taken up 
and sent to their friends in England. The 
first Sabbath they spent on shore was spent at 
Clark’s island, below Plymouth, which received 
its name from the mate of the ship, the first 
man who stepped upon it. The most distin- 
guished among those who came in the May- 
Flower, and landed at Plymouth, Dec. 22d, 
1620, were Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Brews- 
ter and Standish. Carver was the first Gover- 
nor of Plymouth. The broad-sword, which 
belonged to him, is now in possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. After they 
were comfortably established in Plymouth, they 
soon began to explore the country, with a view 
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to making other settlements; and in 1628, 
John Endicott was sent out as agent to carry 
on a plantation at Naumkeag, now called Sa- 
lem. Winthrop and Endicott were the two 
first Governors of Massachusetts, then, and for 
a long time after, called the “ Bay State.” 
Governor Winthrop was rich when he came 
to this country; but owing to his extreme 
benevolence, and his attention to public busi- 
ness, he died poor. In 1630, he, with several 
others left Salem, and removed first to Charles- 
town, and afterward to Shawmut, now called 
Boston. Meantime the persecution in En- 
gland grew more and more bitter; and many 


people of rank and wealth sought refuge in the 
New World, and devoted their money and their 
lives to the service of our forefathers. I am 


sorry to say, that, as their numbers and power 
increased, their bigotry increased also. They 
soon began to dispute among themselves upon 
religious points, and to persecute others with 
as much fury as they themselves had been per- 
secuted. ‘They would not allow any one to 
stay among them who retained the least prefer- 
ence for even the most trifling forms of the 
English Church; and they fined and imprison- 
7% 
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ed the poor Quakers, at such a rate, that death 
itself was a better refuge to them than Ame- 
rica. 

James. Iam sorry I know that circumstance 
about our forefathers; it makes my heart rise 
up against them. 

Aunt M. You should remember that all 
this took place many years ago, when the world 
was not so much enlightened and candid, as it 
now is. Our forefathers were, no doubt, really 
religious and conscientious men; but they had 
been persecuted, till they became stern and ob- 
stinate; they had suffered almost every form of 
misery for what they deemed the truth,—and 
it is not surprising they should be angry when 
men came among them and disputed doctrines 
for which they had endured so much. We 
are all apt to be unreasonable and pettish when 
our views and wishes are crossed, even in the 
small concerns of life. Instead of blaming our 
ancestors, let them teach you a lesson, my dear 
nephew; and as you grow to manhood, try al- 
ways to judge candidly and mildly of the opin- 
ions of others, even when they appear to you the 
most erroneous and absurd. 

The spirit of intolerance, which I have men- 
tioned, increased the number of settlements ; 
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for those who were expelled from one place, 
established themselves in another. The famous 
Roger Williams preached at Salem against the 
abomination of the red cross in the king’s co- 
lours, because the cross was an emblem of the 
Catholic church ; and Mr. Endicott, in a trans- 
port of zeal, actually cut the cross out of the stan- 
dard before the Governor’s house. This occa- 
sioned trouble. Some of the militia refused to 
march under the cross, lest they should be consi- 
dered as worshipping an idol ; and others refused 
to march under a standard without a cross, lest 
they should be suspected of treason to the En- 
glish crown. ‘There were some points of faith 
in which Roger Williams differed from his as- 
sociates, and he ventured to tell them so; the 
consequence was, that in 1634 he was banished 
from the colony. He and a few of his friends 
entered into treaty with the Indians for an 
island in Naraganset Bay, now called Rhode 
Island. There Williams established a mild 
government, which allowed no compulsion in 
matters of religion. Rhode Island offered the 
first real city of refuge to all the persecuted ; 
and, from that day to this, it has been distin- 
guished for laws and customs less rigid than 
its neighbors. ) 
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Connecticut owed its origin to a similar 
cause. Something of rivalship took place be- 
tween Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two fa- 
vorite ministers in the ‘‘ Bay State,”’ and Mr. 
Hooker deemed it prudent to withdraw from 
the contest. In the year 1636, about one hun- 


dred families marched with him through the 
woods, and made settlements in the towns of 


Hartford, Springfield, and Weathersfield. In 
most particulars they copied the Massachusetts 
form of government. 

Mr. Wheelwright, a minister of some note, 
was likewise banished from the “ Bay State,” 
on account of his opinions. He, with a few 
rigid and firmly-united followers, founded the 
town of Exeter, on Piscataqua river; and thus 


New Hampshire was begun. 
(To be continued.) 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
Why are the eye-brows like mistakes ? 
Why should there be a marine law against whis- 
pering ? 
Why is a room full of married people empty ? 
What kind of portrait can you spell with three 
letters ? : 
What river in England is what naughty girls do ? 


TO MY SISTER, ON HER BIRTH DAY. 
Written at the age of 9 years. 


Four happy years have passed o’er thee, 
My sister loved and dear ; 

And may the coming ones e’er be, 
Without a cloud, or fear. 


My hopes are, child, that now you'll try 
Your little book to read; 

And every day your needle ply ; 
Then you'll be good indeed. 


And when a great girl you have grown, 
How pleased I’ll be to say, 

** Charlotte has thought of all I wished 
Upon her fourth birth day.” 


ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 


They are always forgetting. (For-getting.) 
Paradise is in it. (Pair 0’ dice.) 

Because they are guided by ministers. 

Her suit is hairy. (In botany the word hirsute 


means hairy.) 
The letteri. (Vis-i-ble.) 
Because he forms lasses into classes. 


MOTES AND BEAMS. 


* Mother,” said little Mary Stanley, one 
morning, ‘there is a curious verse in my Sun- 
day lesson to-day, which I wish you would ex- 
plain to me; and then, I think, I shall learn it 
with less difficulty. It isthis: ‘And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?’ What does our Saviour 
mean by a mote and a beam in the eye ?” 

“‘ He alludes,” replied her mother, “in this, 
and the two following verses, to the proneness 
which mankind have to see clearly the faults of 
their neighbors, while they are blind to their 
own; and illustrates it by a comparison be- 
tween a mote and a beam. A mote is the 
smallest possible substance that is discerni- 
ble by the naked eye: therefore, by a mote, 
in this instance, he means a very trifling 
fault, which we clearly perceive in our bro- 
ther; while a beam, or a very great fault in 
ourselves, is entirely overlooked. If we were 
as intent upon our own errors, as upon those of 
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others, as watchful over ourselves as our neigh- 
bors, most of us would be much better than we 
now are. But we will talk more of this ano 
ther time; at present you had better finish 
your lesson.”” Sarah had no longer any diffi- 
culty in committing these texts, and was soon, 
to use her own language, “‘ready, heart, mind, 
and body, for church.” 

At bed-time, Sarah’s little brother George 
said to his father, ‘‘ Father, did you see that 
boy in the next pew to ours, that played all 
meeting time with some pins upon the crown 
of his hat ?”’ 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘I did not see him; but 


I saw another that got with his knees upon the 
bench, turned his back completely on the 


clergyman, and spent the whole time in staring 
about upon the congregation.” 

George blushed, for he knew that his father 
meant him. Sarah perceived this, and said, 
“George, you must learn that text which was 
in my lesson to-day, about the motes and 
beams.”’ And then she repeated it to him. 

“ Well, Sarah,” said her father, ‘‘do you 
think that the comparative size of the motes 
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and the beams will always appear in their due 
light to you ?” 

“IT don’t know, father,’? said she, ‘but I 
will try not to take a mote for a beam, or a beam 
for a mote.” 

Sarah was avery good little girl; indeed, an 
uncon:monly good child in many respects ; but, 
alas! what child has not some faults? The 
next morning when her mother was ready to 
sit down in the parlor with her, ‘‘ Do see, mo- 
ther,”’ said she, “how badly Peggy has done 
her work this morning; the brasses are not 
bright at all; the room is not half dusted; and 
the books and papers are lying all about, hel- 
ter-skelter.”’ 

. My dear Sarah,” she replied, ‘‘ Peggy has 
but just come, and does not understand her 
work well yet. I dare say, when she gets 
more accustomed to it, she will do it better. 
But there isa little girl under my care, whom I 
have for a long time taken great pains to make 
careful and thorough in her habits; and when 
I was in her chamber, just now, I found her 
drawers and book-shelves in sad disorder.” 

Sarah was now dreadfully mortified; but 
she had the frankness to say, that she thought 
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her carelessness was a “ beam,” and Peggy’s a 


mere ‘‘mote.’’ She then ran up stairs to ar- 
range her things, resolving that, in future, she 
would be more careful, and more indulgent ta 
the carelessness of others. And the next 
morning she stood over Peggy, and tried to 
show her how to be more thorough in doing 
her work. 

Sarah was a child of uncommon reflection, 
and did not soon forget a subject which had 
once interested her so much. She often re- 
curred, therefore, to that of the ‘‘ motes and 
beams.”” ‘“‘ What is the reason,’? she would 
say to her mother, ‘‘ that, some how or other, 
it is so natural to find fault with others for 
those very things of which we are ourselves 
guilty? I find myself ready to do it almost 
every day; but I have learned to check my- 
self more than I used to; and sometimes I 
think I discover my faults by seeing just the 
same in others. ‘To-day, when I went to get 
Julia Moreland to walk with me, I found her 
at the piano, and asked her if she had got 
through practising. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “‘ the two 
hours were up, and that was all she cared for; 
for though her mother would insist upon her 
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sitting just so long, she didn’t pretend to prac- 
tise half that time. I was upon the point of 
remonstrating with her about such a waste of 
time, and disregard of her parents’ wishes; 
especially as I knew they were at great expense 
for her music, and very anxious that she should 
excel in it: but then I remembered how very 
dilatory I used to be with my slate and pencil,— 
for I hated arithmetic as bad as she does 
music; and though I knew how very anx- 
ious my father was to have me a good ac- 
comptant, I would sit by the half hour to- 
gether, when I[ could escape the observation of 
the master, scrawling my slate all over with 
what I called my ‘picture writing.’ But I 
don’t remember that I was ever conscious how 
wrong it was, until seeing Julia to-day, brought 
it all to my mind; and I doubt whether I 
should have thought of it then, had not we 
talked so much lately about ‘‘ motes and 
beams.’’ I don’t think she is half so much to 


blame as I was; because music is the only 
thing to which she has ever been required to 
apply herself, and, therefore, it comes very 
hard to her; but I had always been brought up 
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to regular habits of study and occupation, and 
was better able to encounter difficulties.” 

*T am glad to see, my dear, that you can 
now take so just a view of the subject; you 
and Julia both did wrong; but you are cer- 
tainly the least excusable of the two. I think 
you can now perceive, from your own expe- 
rience, why it is that we are so ready to say, 
* Let me pull the mote out of thine eye, and be- 
hold a beam is in our own.’ When we see a 
fault in others, it appears to us in all its de- 
formity; we think only of the fault itself, and 
it does not occur to us that there may be many 
excuses for it; but, in our own case, we make 
allowance for difficulties and temptations that 
we have.” 

“T think, mother, it would be better if we 
were to make more excuses for others, and 
fewer for ourselves.” 

“Yes, dear, you are right; we can hardly 
be too indulgent in our judgment of others, or 
too strict in that which we pass upon our own 
actions. We must beware of self-love, which 
makes us blind to our errors, in the same way 
that the foolish, doting fondness of parents 
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makes them blind to those of a petted child— 
our faults are petted, too.”’ 

“Well, mother, which sort of people do you 
think are the most apt to be finding fault with 
others, the very good, or the pretty good sort? 

** Which should you think, Sarah, from your 
own observation 2?” 

“Why I don’t remember that I ever in my 
life, heard aunt Catharine (who, I think, would 
by and by belong to my calendar of saints, if I 
were a catholic,) speak ill of any body; but 
Miss Morris is untiring and unsparing in her 
censures. I could not help being amazed the 
other day at hearing her comments upon the 


indolence of those.two young ladies who live 
at the next door; who, she said, did nothing 
in the world but fuss over their plants. I won- 
der what she does; I never saw her lift a fin- 
ger to help her sister about any thing, though 
I have been there sometimes when I wondered 


how she could help it; and positively if the 
fire falls down, and a brand lies smoking up in 
her face, she will go out of the room, rather 
than be at the trouble to take it up.” 

“ Take care, Sarah,”’ said her mother, “ that 
you do not let your tongue run away with all 
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the good resolutions you have lately made in re- 
gard to being circumspect in your observations 
upon others. For though you are certainly 
safe from retaliation on the score of industry, 
your faults are not so few, but that in running 
over those of Miss Morris, you might hit upon 
some, which precisely corresponded with your 
own.” 

**T know that, mother; but I must just tell 
you what a good laugh Harriet and I had, the 
other night; and then I will stop. It happened 
that one of those very young ladies came in 
while [I was there, and we were looking over 
some pictures. Little Helen wanted to under- 
stand all about them, and tried to read the in- 


scriptions, which were in French; one of these 


young ladies assisted her, but occasionally 
answered her questions in French; and once, 
instead of saying that a bird, which she in- 
quired about was an ovwl, she said it was an hi- 
bou. Miss Morris’s ears played her a trick, and 
she understood her to say it was Hebrew, and 
supposed her to be looking at the inscription. 
Afterwards she remarked that she was sur- 
prised at the ignorance of that young lady ; for 


if it had been Hebrew, it would have been writ- 
Q* 
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ten in the Hebrew character. So, in censur- 
ing the ignorance of another, she made a ridi- 
culous display of herown. Ofcourse, we didn’t 
let her know her mistake ; but it amused us not 
a little.” 

*‘ Well, dear, it is a very good instance to 
show how absurdly persons may commit them- 
selves by unwittingly disclosing their own weak 
points, in endeavoring to expose those of others ; 
but I am a little afraid that in consequence of 
the temptation which Miss Morris’s peculiari- 
ties continually present to you of indulging in 
free remark, you will lose all the benefit of 
your good aunt’s example.” 

“Oh! I hope not,-mother,” said Sarah, ‘I 
should love to be like my aunt Catharine.” 

“‘She is one of those good people,” contin- 
ued her mother, “‘who is indulgent to the 
faults of others, because she is so good herself; 
indulgent not merely in her judgment, but in 
her treatment, and manners towards them ; and 
you will always find this to be true of what you 
call the very good sort.” 

‘* Well, how do you explain this, mother ?”’ 

“*T suppose, my dear, it is because those 
who attain great excellence, do it by a contiu- 
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ual strife, or what the Apostle calls ‘a war- 
fare’ with temptation ; and, therefore, they are 
more ready to make allowances and excuses 
for those who fall short of a high degree of 
perfection. Their humility, too, increases 
with their goodness; because the greater is 
the perfection attained, the higher the stand- 
ard becomes.”’ 

““T will tell you an anecdote of your aunt, 
eminently illustrative of those parts of her cha- 
racter,, which you love so much. She once 
took into her service, from motives of humani- 
ty, a woman by the name of Brewster, who 
had been led to habits of intemperance, in 
consequence of the suffering which she en- 
dured in her intercourse with a drunken hus- 
band. Becoming a widow, it was necessary 
for her to live at service; but her infirmity was 
a great obstacle to her getting a good place; 
she lived principally at taverns, where her 
temptations were great, and she occasionally 
indulged to such excess, that she would even 
lie about upon the floor. Whenever she reco- 
vered from one of these turns, she was exces- 
sively mortified; and discarded by every one 
else, almost an outcast, she would go for com- 
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fort toa good woman, who used to be her 
neighbor, and was ‘‘ neighbor’’ to her, in the 
bible sense, always acting the part of a friend; 
for she was of a kind disposition, and knew 
what Mrs. Brewster’s sorrows and temptations 
had been. She represented her case to your 
aunt, and told her she did not think Mrs. 
Brewster would ever take liquor, if it were kept 
out of her way; and that she was honest and 
well disposed. Your aunt took her ; and, grate- 
ful for the kindness which was shown her, sen- 
sible, too, how much the protection of such a 
home was worth to her, she proved a most ex- 
cellent, faithful servant, and became not only 
a correct, but a~religious woman. She had 
one child, to whom she gave a good education, 
and then placed him with a farmer. He is 
now a thrifty young man, and his mother lives 
with him. She had saved a very handsome 
sum from her wages, (for she lived with your 
aunt several years,) to help him stock his farm ; 
but she told me, the other day, that, without 
her knowledge, he had appropriated it to the 
purchase of an annuity for her. The indul- 
gence of your aunt probably rescued-this wo- 
man from destruction: and if we were all 
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to practise the same virtue, we should exer- 
cise a most happy influence upon our fellow 
creatures. There is hardly any one that does 
not need some indulgence of this sort; and, 
therefore, there is no one who is not bound, 
even by selfish considerations, to bestow it.” 
Sarah listened to her mother as if afraid of 
losing a word of this recital. If our little 
readers ask whether she became habitually 
careful about the ‘‘ beams,”’ and less observant 


> we can only answer, that we 


of the ‘‘ motes,’ 
do not doubt it; notwithstanding the very last 
time we saw her, we heard her complaining to 
little George about making dogs ears in a new 
hook of hers; and he exclaimed, in reply, 
“motes and beams,” Sarah! didn’t you get a 
blot of ink, yesterday, on my Robinson Cru- 
soe ?’’ But little girls cannot expect to cure 
themselves at once of a fault. ‘They will suc- 


ceed in time, if they try. Mater. 
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Cross-patch. 


HARRY AND JACK, 


Little Harry was a good boy, about seven 
years old. MHarry’s father was dead; and his 
mother had to work very hard to support her- 
self and her little boy. Harry was very sorry 
for his mother, and he tried to help her all he 
could. He would rise early in the morning, 
take his little pail on his arm, and go down to 
a spring of water, and dip up as much as he 
could lift, and carry it to his mother to make 
tea for her breakfast; but Harry ate bread and 
milk. They hada cow, and [larry used to 
drive her to the pasture every morning, and go 
after her every night. Harry’s mother was a 
good woman, and she always taught him to 
say his prayers every night and every morning, 
and she told him never to tell lies, or speak 
bad words, or steal so much as a pin from any 
person; for if he did God would not love him. 

‘When Harry drove his cow to pasture, he 
had to pass by a large orchard that belonged 
to Mr. Truman. The apples hung very thick 
on the trees; and they looked so yellow and 
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nice, that litthe Harry wished, and wished, he 
had some of them to eat. But he always ask- 
ed his mother’s permission before doing any 
thing; and then he always minded, and did 
just as she told him to do. He was a good 
boy; do you, my dear little readers, always 
obey your mother, as this good boy did ? 

When Harry reached his home he said to 
his mother, ‘‘ Mother, you cannot guess how 
many apples Mr. Truman has on his trees! 
The limbs bend almost to the ground, and the 
fruit looks so yellow and sweet! I wish you 
would give me leave to go into the orchard, 
and pick two apples for you, and two for me.” 

“But Harry,” said his mother, ‘ you know 
the apples are not mine; and I have often told 
you we must not take what does not belong to 
us; it is stealing if we do.”’ 

“Why, mother,’ replied Harry, looking 
very sober,—for he wanted the apples sadly,— 
“Mr. Truman cannot want so many himself, 
and he would never miss four apples, 1 am 
sure—two for you, and two for me.” 

“ Perhaps he might not miss them,” said his 
mother, ‘‘and perhaps he would never know 
it; but do you not think God would know it, 
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Harry? And besides, should you not feel 
guilty whenéver you saw Mr. Truman, and be 
afraid he would find you out? We are always 
happiest, my child, when we do right.” 

** But what can Mr. Truman do with so ma- 
ny apples ?”’ inquired Harry, still looking very 
grave. ‘‘ He cannot use them all himself.” 

‘No, he does not use them all himself. He 
sells some to people, and they pay money for 
them; and he very often gives apples to poor 
folks. Healways lets them have as many as 
they wish, and pay in some kind of work. Do 


you not see I am now spinning for Mrs. Tru- 


man ?” 

* Yes,”’ replied Harry, ‘I know you have 
to work very hard, and spin wool and flax. I 
wish I could help you.” 

‘Well, Harry, when I have spun a few 
more skeins of yarn, you shall carry the whole 
to Mrs. Truman. Then she will pay me a 
bushel of apples; and you shall have as many 
as you can eat. Will not that be much better 
than creeping into Mr. Truman’s orchard, and 
stealing his apples, and feeling all the time that 
you are very naughty ?” > 

“Yes, indeed, indeed it will,”’ cried Harry, 
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jumping up and down with joy. ‘‘l am sure 
[ never shall steal apples again, I knew all the 
time it was naughty; I knew you would not 
give me leave to go; and Iam glad you did not. 
When shall you have the apples ?” 

‘Tn two or three days; so now goand drive 
the cow to pasture; and be sure to make haste 
home again.” 

Harry ran whistling off, as merry as a crick- 
et, thinking all the time how kind his mother 
was to him; and how he intended to help her, 
and mind her. 


Just as he came to the orchard he met Jack 
Wildfire, a great ugly boy, who was always do- 


ing some mischief. 

“Well Harry,” said Jack, ‘‘ don’t you wish 
you had some of those good Apples ?” 

“Not now,” said Harry. ‘‘ My mother will 
buy me some, in two or three days, and then I 
shall have as many as I wish.” 

** Buy some in two or three days!’ repeated 
Jack, mimicking Harry, and laughing as loud 
as he could. ‘‘ Why I will have some now, and 
without buying; [ mean to climb over the wall, 
and fill my pockets and bosom full—and if you 
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will go with me, I will shake off some apples 
for you.” 

*€ No, I will not go,” said Harry, “ it is steal- 
ing; and my mother says it isa mean and wick- 
ed thing to steal ; and I know it is, and I never 
take any thing without asking leave.” 

*“'Who’ll see us?” asked Jack. ‘‘ Who'll 
know it?. We need not tell of it ourselves; 
and Mr. Truman will never miss a few 


apples.”’ 

“God will know it,” replied Harry. ‘ He 
sees all we do, and hears ail we say, and knows 
all we think—and I will not do so bad a thing. 


I should feel afraid to see Mr. Truman.”’ 

**T don’t care. for your preaching, Harry,” 
said Jack. ‘‘I shall pick me some apples, and 
I know there’s no harm in it. But if ever you 
tell any body, I will whip you soundly, depend 
upon it.” 

So saying, Jack sprang to climb upon the 
high stone fence, that surrounded the orchard, 
while Harry ran after his cow. He drove her 
into the pasture, and was just shutting the gate 
when he heard Jaek stream, “Harry! Harry!” 
as loud as he could. Harry ran back to the 
orchard, and there he saw Jack lying on the 
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ground, and the great rocks and stones were 
all around him, and one was lying on him, so 
that he could not rise. He told Harry that, in 
attempting to jump over the wall, his foot 
caught between two stones, and he fell back- 
wards; and the stones fell on him, and he 
feared his leg was broken. 

“But, Harry,” continued he, “ do try an¢ 
lift this stone off my leg, and help me home, 
and I never will attempt to steal again.” 

“*T cannot take off the stones,’’ said Harry, 
‘they are so large and heavy; but I will run 
and call Mr. Truman.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t call him! don’t call him! He 
_ will whip me for trying to get into his orchard, 
and throwing down his wall; I had rather lie 
here all day, than let him know it.”’ 

“‘T knew you would be ashamed to have him 
know it,’ said Harry, “ but I shall call him.” 

So Harry ran to Mr. Truman’s, and told 
him the whole truth; and Mr. Truman told him 
he was a good, honest boy ; “ but as for Jack,”’ 


said he, “‘he is called an ugly, lying, thievingg ¥y 
rogue, and if he has broken his leg, peoples | 

will not care much for the pain he suffers; 
though they will pity his poor mother. QO! it 
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is asad thing for a mother to know that her 
son is a bad boy.” 

Then they went to Jack, and found him 
crying bitterly ; and Mr. Truman helped him 
up, and found his leg, though badly bruised, 
was not broken. Mr. Truman told him to re- 
member that bad boys were usually punished, 
in some way or other, and even if they escaped 
a whipping, yet nobody ever loved them, or 
would trust them. Then turning to Harry, he 
said, ‘Come here, my good boy, and I will 
show Jack how honesty is rewarded. Come to 
this tree and fill your hat with apples ; and al- 


ways when you want any, come and ask me, 
and you shall have as many as you please.” 

Little Harry carried the fruit to his mother, 

and told her he was now convinced that chil- 

dren were always happiest when they did right. 
Ss. J. H. 


CHARADE. 


My first makes all nature appear with one face; 

In my next there is elegance, beauty, and grace; 

And if this charade is not easily read, 

You deserve that my whole should be thrown at your. 
head. 


THOMAS APHONSO HAYLEY. 


Tus young person deserves principally to 
be remembered and imitated, because he pos- 
sessed the virtues proper to his age. He died 
at eighteen ; but his short life was spent in the 
wise employment of his understanding—in cul- 
tivating his mind, in cherishing the best dispo- 
sitions, and in seeking the happiness and ap- 
probation of every one about him. 

Thomas Aphonso Hayley was the son of an 


English gentleman, and wasa native of Britian. 


William Hayley, Esq. the father of ‘Thomas, is 
well known in this country as the friend of Mr. 
Cowper, and as the biographer of that excel- 
lent poet. 

Thomas Hayley was not sent to school for in- 
struction. His father had an elegant house, 
beautifully embellished with fine pictures and 
statues, and also possessed a valuable library. 
Mr. Hayley understood the yalue of these 
things; and made them useful in the education 
of his son. ‘Thomas Hayley was an admirable 
child—-worthy of a parent intelligent and affec- 
tionate as his.—‘ He was,” says a writer in 
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the Quarterly Review, “ such a child as a fa- 
ther would feel unmingled pleasure in instruct- 
ing ;—so apt, so docile, and so diligent was 
the pupil—The boy’s memory was so quick, 
his ear so accurate, and his articulation so well 
formed, that before he was four years old, he 
surprised his father by repeating to him half of 
one of Pindar’s odes, which he had learned 
merely by hearing him read it several times 
aloud; and so forward was his education, that 
he was reading Ovid before he had completed 
his fifth year.” 

It cannot be presumed that the extraordina- 
ry progress of this child was entirely owing to 
the attention which was paid to him—it must 
have been effected, for the most part, by his own 
willing obedience and application. Little Hay- 
ley acquired a graceful deportment, and some 
knowledge of the French language, from a 
French lady, his domestic governess, whom 
Mr. Hayley describes as “ admirably adroit in 
teaching elegant manners to little folks.” 
When Thomas Hayley was thirteen years old, 
Mr. Cowper paid a visit to Mr. Hayley at his 
residence at Eastham. ‘The poet was delight- 
ed with the amiable and intelligent boy. Mr. 
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Cowper was then preparing a second edition of 
his translation of Homer ; and with the conde- 
scension, which is one of the traits of a fine ge- 
nius, showed his work to the young scholar. 
‘The boy proposed some alterations to the au- 
thor, and he replied to his criticisms with all 
the kindness and sweetness of his amiable na- 
ture. , 

Mr. Hayley wished to educate his son for 
the medical profession; but the boy’s own in- 
clination was directed to the fine arts. He 
was accustomed to watch the labours of Rom- 
ney, an eminent painter of that time, and an 
intimate friend of Mr. Hayley. ‘Thomas Hay- 
ley saw with delight the progress of a picture 
from the first rude sketch made by a piece of 
chalk upon canvass, to the perfection of the 
pencil, when it gives the last touch to an expres- 
sive human face. He felt a noble emulation— 
the desire to create something as beautiful with 
his own mind and hand. He was therefore in- 
structed in painting by Mr. Wright, of Derby ; 
and he exhibited some talent for sculpture. 
Mr. Flaxman, an artist of high reputation, offer- 
ed, with the consent of Mr. Hayley, to initiate 
him in his profession. 
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That good man’s benevolent intentions to- 
wards ‘young Hayley are expressed in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter to Mr. Hayley: 
“You will believe me,” said Mr. Flaxman, 
“that I love your son as tenderly as you can 
wish, for his father’s sake; and now that you 
express so serious an intention of placing your 
good little boy under me, it js necessary that I 
should explain my intentions concerning him 
when he is under my care. My first object 
will be to preserve his mind in his duty to 
God and his neighbor, which cannot fail to 
form a good citizen; and give his understand- 
ing sufficient strength and resource for happi- 
ness under the~ various attacks on his peace, 
which he must meet with in this world. With 
respect to instruction in the art of design, I 
shall only consider his good, and instruct him 
in those sound principles, which cannot fail of 
laying the foundation of an excellent practice.” 

Young Hayley, greatly to his satisfaction, 
was placed with Mr. Flaxman, whom he so 
much respected, that he called him,—*‘ good 
friend, good artist, good every thing that can 
be named.”’ Mr. Flaxman conscientiously kept 
his word, to instruct his pupil in his duty. 
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Thomas read his Greek Testament with him 
every morning; and in one of his letters, he 
says that they had begun to talk Latin; and in 
another, —* Mr. Flaxman is so full of excellent 
qualities, that I am always learning something 
of great value from him.” 

Thomas Hayley was not more distinguished 
by a happy temper, and habits of vigorous in- 
dustry, than by a grateful heart. His father 
had impressed upon him the important lesson,— 

‘* That e’en by Genius, excellence is bought 
With length of labour, and a life of thought.” 

How highly he valued his father’s instruc- 
tions, appears in one of his letters to him. 
“‘ Be assured,”’ he says, “‘ that as much as you 
praise my talents and virtues, as you are pleas- 
ed to call them, twice as much do I think my- 
self indebted to you for having sowed the seeds ; 
and I hope I shall prove that you have not 
sown them on stony places, where the sun 
would scorch them up, or among thorns, which 
would choke them ; but on good ground, wheré 
they will bring forth good fruit.” 

But neither ‘his excellent capacity, nor his 
improvement in every respect, could avert the 
fatal progress of disease. At the age of six- 
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teen, Thomas Hayley’s health declined; he 
lived two years, alternately better and worse, 
and then, died. 

During these years, Mr. Hayley watched 
with indescribable anxiety the progress of his 
son’s malady, and only found consolation for 
the impending event, in exercises of piety. 
The tenderness of his parental affection is ex- 
pressed in the following lines. 


SONNET. 


*‘ Thou dearest object of incessant care, 
For thee before the throne of heaven I bend, 
Constant as days arise, and nights descend. 
Imploring God, who seems thy life tospare, 
To give thee only good ; and if to share 
That good my worn existence may extend, 
Be it in forming, as thy firmest friend, 
Part of thy bliss, the subject of my prayer.— 
Spirits of light ! who, tender as the dove, 
On viewless wings o’er life’s rough confines range, 
Forbidding worldly demons to estrange 
Hearts formed to harmonize by powers above ; 
In us forever guard the sweet exchange 
Of perfect filial and parental love.’’ 


Mr. Cowper and Thomas Hayley died with- 
in a week of each other. After the death of 
his exalted friend and his excellent son, deep- 
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ly afflicted as Mr. Hayley was, he had the con- 
solatory hepe that both had exchanged a con- 
dition of suffering for one into which no sor- 
row ever enters; and he comforted himself by 
employing the evening of his days in the dif- 
ferent memoirs of these exemplary beings. 
Irom his account of his son, the preceding 
narrative was taken. If it tend to preserve the 
purity of any youthful heart ; if it afford any 
incentive to others to do like the young person 
whose character it records; the brief life of 
Thomas Hayley will have answered one of the 
best purposes of leaving a good example for the 
benefit and improvement of these who live af- 
ter us. 


New York. E. R, 


LOGOGRIPH. 


The man of letters finds me in his books ; 

The angler by the side of babbling brooks ; 

The sportsman seeks me with his dog and gun ; 
In foreign lands the traveller thinks I’m won; 
The spendthrift hopes to buy me with his gold ; 
And childhood has me when a tale is told ; 

The love of me decoys the giddy youth, 

From useful studies, till he learn this truth, 
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** All those who seek me only, most I fly ;” 
Lastly, when you my hidden sense descry, 
You’ll own that for my sake you pondered long 
The countless changes, that to me belong. 

Such am I as a whole—but for one part,— 

The youth invokes me when he feels love’s dart ; 
The Swiss, when exiled from his native vales, 
Hears me with anguish, and his fate bewails ; 
New zest I add to scandal’s busy hour ; 

And adverse winds and tides confess my power ; 
I am the dazzling source whence colors flow ; 
The sluggard’s teacher ; and your equal now ; 
Without me sails were useless ; then a word 
Expressing like ; and now meek woman’s lord ; 
‘Fo measure next ; anon to add ; to vex; 

The gentle office of the weaker sex ; 

I’m flesh, not fish—I’m silent ever ; 


Sought by all ranks, on earth found never ; 
Your near relation, and the squirrel’s food ; 
What you would keep when in a lazy mood ; 
Neptune’s abode ; the forest monarch’s pride ; 


A term to the departed souls applied ; 

What you possess, but others oftener use ; 

Your gown must have me, spite of what you choose ; 
Now the soft clime of “ the cedar and vine ;” 

And last, a short word importing new wine. 

More could I tell, but I bid you adieu, 

Lest by prating I cause my loss to you. 


Se, 


